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Tactics and Duties of Small Units in Trench 
Fighting’ 
By Captain O. N. Solbert, C. of E., U.S. A., and 
Captain George Bertrand, French Army 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRENCH PosITIONS 


1. GENERAL USE OF FORTIFICATIONS 


HE first use of fortifications, 
B whether hasty or permanent, is 

to give shelter against hostile 
fire. The more deliberate use of forti- 
fications is to increase the holding or 
fighting power of troops by the proper 
employment of the natural defensive 
features of the ground and by artificial 
devices. 


2. SUCCESSIVE PHASES OF THE 
ORGANIZATION 


During a battle, as we understand it 
in open warfare, as soon as the fighting 
lines are halted for any reason, every 
man immediately begins to dig in for 
shelter against the enemy’s fire. If the 
halting of these fighting lines is more or 
less permanent, these “skirmish holes” 
are connected, and we have the start of 
a rude trench. We must remember that 
in a battle, troops are disposed in depth 


in a series of lines. All these lines dig 
for protection in a similar manner, giv- 
ing the beginning of several lines of 
trenches. If the troops remain for any 
time in this position, it is necessary to 
have routes from the rear to the front 
to carry up ammunition and supplies to 
the different lines. These communica- 
tion routes are also dug in, and we 
have the beginning of communicating 
trenches. Soon the men will begin to 
seek better protection against rain, cold 
and overhead fire and build themselves 
some kind of shelter. In a similar man- 
ner command posts and supply depots 
are established. 

In time there is a complete skeleton 
of a series of lines of trenches outlining 
a position. If the mission of the troops 
is to remain and hold the ground, the 
necessary plan of organization for the 
final position will have to be based upon 
this skeleton. The purpose of this new 
organization, as we have noted, is to 
establish the position so that the ground 
can be held by fewer troops. 





* Second and third of a series of twelve lectures on this subject given by Captains Solbert 
and Bertrand. Reprinted by permission from “Professional Memoirs, Corps of Engineers,” 


November-December, 1917. 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


These lectures are copyrighted and will be printed—Eprtor 
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3. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE ELEMENTS OF A 
POSITION 


The first fire trench of a position is 
continuous, but it is not good practice 
to man the whole of this line, because 
this would take too many men and de- 
feat the purpose of the fortifications. 
Secondly, a better defense can be estab- 
lished by garrisoning a series of strong 
points, or salients, from which can be 
obtained flanking fire. In the first line 
these are called support points. 

The trenches connecting these sup- 
port points are retained as such, but are 
not usually manned, This curtain 
trench, so to speak, is retained for com- 
municating purposes, and to deceive the 
enemy as to the real points of defense. 

The first line, then, is a series of sup- 
port points, well defended by men and 
special weapons, and at such distances 
apart as to support each other. 


4. DIVISION OF POSITION 


The garrison of such a support point 
in the first line is a company, and the 
captain is responsible for the holding of 
this ground. (The platoon, we must re- 
member, is a tactical unit.) In dividing 
the first line into these active elements, 


the size of each support point depends 
upon the importance of the ground or 
of the tactical situation. 

Similar natural strong points are also 
located in the second line. They will 
be fewer and farther apart in this line 
than in the first line which is exposed 
to hostile attacks. These points in the 
second line are connected with the sup- 
port points and together the group is 
called a center of resistance. The com- 
mand of such a center of resistance, in- 
cluding one or two support points in 
the front line, usually falls to a battalion 
commander with his unit. For ex- 
ample, the area of a center of resistance 
will include, say, two support points in 
the first line with a company in each, 
and the strong point in the second line 
with the other two companies of the 
battalion. 

In the third line, also, natural strong 
points are located and organized for 
defense. The command of this strong 
point, including, let us say, two centers 
of resistance, falls to a colonel with his 
regiment. Such an area is called a 
sector, or a sub-sector. Two such sub- 
sectors, each with a regiment as garri- 
son, constitute a sector in command of 
a brigadier general. 
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5. DIFFERENT LINES OF A SECTOR 


We have now arrived automatically 
at the fact that each sector is composed 
of a series of lines in depth, usually 
three, each defended in strong points. 

The first line is termed the line of 
resistance, as the first defense is made 
against the enemy’s attacks in the sup- 
port points of this line. 

The second line is called the support 
line. In the strong points of the cen- 
ters of resistance are the reserves and 
the headquarters of the battalion com- 
manders. 

The third line is called the covering 
line of the artillery, because it defends 
the batteries distributed behind it. It 
also contains the reserve troops of the 
sector, a battalion usually holding each 
strong point. Here is established the 
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headquarters of the colonel and all the 
different depots of the sector. 

The above three lines constitute one 
position. There may be several posi- 
tions in depth at distances of 3 miles 
or more apart. Usually there are two 
positions and sometimes three. It is 
said that the Germans have as many as 
six positions in depth in places. The 
first position, only, of course, is per- 
manently occupied. 


II. PRINCIPLES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


1. The Advantages of the Continuous 
Trench Between Support Points 

The curtain trench between support 
points must not be eliminated for sev- 
eral reasons. 

This continuous trench will deceive 
the enemy as to the location of the ele- 
ments of support points. If the trench 
were absent the enemy could easily lo- 
cate these, and subject them to concen- 
trated artillery fire. The position can- 
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not be concealed from airplane observa- 
tion, but the essential elements, such as 
emplacements, dugouts, etc., should be 
hidden, 

The curtain trench serves for commu- 
nicating purposes for lateral move- 
ments of troops and for liaison between 
neighboring units. 

The absence of the curtain trench 
would leave breaches in the line where 
in a general attack units could concen- 
trate and break through. In such a 
general attack the curtain trench is oc- 


Attacking Company 
in the First Line 
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cupied and defended by the reserves. 
Barbed wire, of course, protects the 
entire front. 

These trenches also serve if necessary 
as cover for reserves acting as reinforce- 
ments to the adjacent support points, 
because there is only sufficient shelter 
in a support point for its own perma- 
nent garrison. 

Lastly, they serve as trenches of de- 
parture in the offensive. 


2. Importance of Flanking Fire 








It is possible to have the support 
points at intervals, because flanking fire 






from these will command all the ground 
in front of the first line (see Fig. 13). 
The importance of flanking fire cannot 
be overestimated. 

Sometimes it is impossible to get 
flanking fire because of lack of salients. 
If this is true, the trace of the first line 
trench must be rectified to give flanking 
fire along the line (see Fig. 16). 

When neither of these two methods 
is possible small combat posts with ma- 
chine guns are located in advance of the 
line to obtain flanking fire (see Fig. 17). 


Fig. Il. 














The machine gun is the best weapon 
for flanking fire. Several emplace- 
ments are constructed for each machine 
gun, but during the bombardment they 
are kept under cover in a dugout. When 
the attack develops the machine gun is 
quickly set up in the proper emplace- 
ment, If kept in a permanent emplace- 
ment the enemy will soon locate it and 
put it out of business. 

If no emplacements are possible or 
they are destroyed, machine guns are 
operated on open ground or in shell 
holes. 
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3. Field of Fire 
With proper flanking fire a line can 
be defended with a shorter field of fire 
than otherwise. A hundred yards of 
field of fire is sufficient with such flank- 
ing fire and accessosries as barbed 
wire, etc. 


Attacking Company 


Three Platoons in the First Line 


4. Location of Trenches 


Lines of trenches which are the result 
of a battle are not always located in the 
most logical positions. They are the 
results of the exigencies of the battle 
However, it is well to know the best 


locations for the trenches of a position 
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under different circumstances in order 
to place them there when possible. 

In flat country, of course, it makes no 
difference where the trenches are lo- 
cated. On the profile of a hill, how- 
ever, the question is where to locate the 
first and where to locate the second line 
of a position. Let us consider Fig. 13. 
Point A is out of the question, as you 
have no view of the enemy. At B you 
can observe the enemy’s line and he 
can observe yours. However, the en- 
emy can shell you at this point and ob- 
serve the results. At C the same con- 
ditions obtain as B, except there is a 
dead angle directly in front. At D you 
cannot observe the enemy nor can the 
enemy observe your line. From these 
considerations we see that the proper 
location for the first line will be at B, 
as you must be able to observe the 
enemy and all the ground in front. 

our second line should be located at 

where the enemy cannot observe and 
bombard your position. At D the line 
can be made as elaborate as you have 
time, men and material, because you are 
more or less unmolested by the enemy’s 
fire and observation. 

The reverse slope is of the very great- 
est importance in organizing a position. 
Movements of troops and supplies can 
be easily accomplished here under cover. 
Deep dugouts can be constructed with 
the least work. But the greatest ad- 
vantage lies during the bombardment. 
The enemy is not able to observe the 
accuracy of his fire on the reverse slope, 
so that the elements in this line are left 
more or less intact, For this reason the 
line on the reverse slope becomes the 
most important line of resistance against 
the enemy attacks. The Germans 
habitually organize their reverse slopes 
very strongly. 


5. Division of the Position into Defen- 
sive Compartments 


We have already spoken of the sector 
in depth by successive lines. In the 
same way it is necessary to organize the 
positions for lateral defense. A sup- 
port point may be captured by the 
enemy and from this ground he can 
launch a flanking attack on the adjacent 
part of the position. It is necessary 
that there should be an established de- 
fense against such an attack, and for 
this purpose each sector is divided into 
compartments, so to speak, with all 
around defense. 

Communicating trenches on the flanks 
of these compartments are organized 
as firing lines with barbed-wire belts 
running parallel, and with machine gun 
disposed for flanking fire. We have, 
then, each sector cut up into compart- 
ments capable of independent resistance 
in all directions if the surrounding com- 
partments are captured by the enemy. 
Such a compartment also has the ad- 
vantage of serving as a base for a coun- 
ter attack against an adjoining on< that 
has fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

In a sector the responsibility of such 
lateral defenses especially falls upon the 
colonel. 


6. Concealment 


All of these works are more or less 
without value if they can be seen by the 
enemy and subjected to heavy artillery 
fire. Everything that is possible must 
be done without the observation of the 
enemy. 

It is important to hide your works by 
making them fit in with the color scheme 
and shape of the surrounding ground. 
False or dummy trenches, emplace- 
ments, shelters, etc., are constructed to 
cause the enemy to waste his ammuni- 
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tion on these. The art of camouflage is 

also extensively employed for this pur- 

pose against both ground and aerial 

observation. 

III. ELEMENTS OF THE ORGANIZATION 
1. Plan of Organization 


We have seen that the first outline of 
the trenches left as a consequence of 


~~ 





the battle must be modified in detail to 
obtain better protection and shelter. 
The complete plan of reestablishment 
is laid down by the commander of the 
sector and is called the plan of organi- 
zation. 

This plan is drawn up as soon as the 
position has a permanent garrison. The 
plan of organization must be faithfully 


followed out by all the successive gar- 
risons of the sector. After its adop- 
tion, even the commander of the sector 
himself cannot modify the plan without 
consent of the general in charge. 

The real value of a position depends 
upon the amount of continuous work 
that has been done in carrying out the 
original plan. 
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PLAN OF 


CENTER OF RESISTANGE 


2. Outline of the First Line 


As was seen before, the original trace 
of the first line was established as a con- 
sequence of the needs of the battle. In 
the organization plan, it is necessary to 
introduce several modifications in this 
trace. 

The commander responsible for this 
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change should place himself in the situa- 
tion of the enemy and consider an at- 
tack upon his own lines. From these 
considerations he will introduce such 
modifications as will make this task as 
difficult as possible. 

The responsibility of making this 
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modification in the trace of the first line 
does not devolve upon the captain in 
the first line. As a rule, if it were left 
to him few changes would be made, be- 
cause of lack of initiative on his part, 
or because of fear that if the line were 
captured he would be blamed for hav- 
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ing changed it. This task falls upon the 
battalion commander, who is respon- 
sible for the center of resistance, with 
the consent of the sector commander. 
The reason for this is that the sector 
commander is the only one of these offi- 
cers who knows the subsequent use of 
this particular sector, whether for de- 
fensive or offensive purposes. If for 
defensive purposes the line may be car- 
ried as close to the enemy’s line as pos- 
sible. If the sector is being organized 
for an offensive there must be enough 
distance between to keep his own line 
out of the zone of artillery dispersion, 
if the target is the enemy’s line. 


(a) Doubling or Cover Trench 


In general all fire trenches have a sec- 
ond trench behind, called the doubling 
or cover trench. The use of the dou- 
bling trench is not primarily for defen- 
sive purposes. It has special uses. 

The majority of the troops in the 
first line are kept in the doubling trench 
in shelters located there. The first 
line is habitually manned by only a suffi- 
cient number of men to assure observa- 
tion and security. The rest of the gar- 
rison remain in the shelters of the 
doubling trench to get as much rest as 
possible. It is very important that com- 
fortable shelters be located in the dou- 
bling trench. If troops are exposed to 
the elements and bombardment their 
value decreases very rapidly. If the 
shelling becomes too severe the men in 
the first line retire to the shelters of 
the doubling trench until the attack 
develops. 

Another use of the doubling trench 
in the defensive is to keep here a neces- 
sary number of troops for reinforcing 
the first line when necessary and for 
counter-attack against the same if it is 


taken. This latter use establishes the 
distance between the two lines, which 
is from 30 to 40 yards apart, so that 
hand grenades can be thrown from the 
doubling trench into the first line. 

Behind each support point there is 
usually a lateral communicating ditch 
called a circulating ditch, which should 
not be confused with the doubling 
trench. 


(b) Advance Posts 


In front of the firing line certain ad- 
vance posts are established. There are 
three kinds: listening, observation and 
combat posts. 

The listening post is not under the 
control of the commander of the sup- 
port point, but is in the service of the 
intelligence officer. It is furnished 
with a microphone for the purpose of 
picking up the enemy’s telephone mes- 
sages in the hostile line. 

The observation post belongs to the 
sector and is used for purposes of ob- 
servation and security. 

The combat post is established to 
obtain flanking fire along the barbed 
wire entanglements (Fig. 17), or it is 
used as a bombing post when in close 
proximity to the enemy’s trenches. 

Sometimes a series of combat posts 
are connected and a new trench estab- 
lished in front of the firing line. This 
is called the observation line. It is best 
to avoid this practice, as there is always 
the question whether to hold or aban- 
don this line when the enemy’s attack 
develops. In either case these are grave 
disadvantages. If it is held you have 
a weak line. If you abandon it the 
enemy can use it for shelter. 

Advance posts give excellent service 


if not too numerous. If there are many 
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of them they are a temptation for hos- 
tile raids. 


(c) Dimensions of Trenches 
These can be found in all text-books 
on the subject. The general idea is that 
they are to be narrow and deep to pre- 
vent observation and to present a small 
target for high angle fire. 


(d) Loopholes 

Loopholes are used in the ordinary 
life of the trenches, in daylight, for ob- 
servation and sniping purposes; but 
against the real attack of the enemy the 
firing is done over the parapet. If it 
is necessary to meet the enemy in hand- 
to-hand combat the men climb on top 
of the parapet. 
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(e) Traverses to enfilade the same if the enemy pene 


Traverses are used to localize the ‘T@t¢s. 


effect of shell or grenade explosions (f) Transversal Lines 


and to prevent enfilade fire. Transversal lines are usually con- 


They are sometimes used in long structed between the first and the sec- 
stretches of boyaux or communicating ond lines and between the second and 
ditches as emplacements for A. M. R.’s_ third lines. They are short stretches of 
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trenches parallel to the front for special 
purposes ; such as disposing of machine 
guns and trench mortars in depth, 
bombing posts for rifle and hand gren- 
adiers, depots, and observation posts. 

Command posts are usually located 
in such small transversal trenches, a 
little in rear of the lines they are in 
command of. For instance, the captain 
in charge of a support point might be 
located in a transversal just in rear of 
the doubling trench, 


3. Support Trenches 

The second or support trench is es- 
tablished at such a distance that the 
first line is covered by its fire if the lat- 
ter is captured. 

Also the second line should be placed 
so that it will be out of the zone of the 
dispersion if the first line is the artillery 
target, either of your own or of hostile 
fire. This places the distance between 
the two lines at from 150 to 200 yards. 
At this distance rifle grenade fire can 
be used in conjunction with the artillery 
preparation. 

The organization of the second line 
is the same as that of the first; in other 
words, the same principles and elements 
of defense are used making employ- 
ment of barbed wire, flanking fire, 
doubling trench, etc. 

The second line is the main line of 
resistance and must be made as near 
impregnable as possible. For this pur- 
pose, it must be thoroughly and com- 
pletely organized. 

In the support line are the reserves 
of the C. of R., and for their proper 
shelter they should have very deep dug- 
outs and all the requisites for the com- 
fort and rest of the troops. 


Redoubts 
Behind the support line is a redoubt 
containing the command post of the bat- 


talion commander. It is the last strong 
point of the center of resistance and is 
organized for an all-round defense. 

The line of redoubts is the last line of 
serious resistance. If the enemy pene- 
trates this line, you may say that a 
breach has been made in the position at 
this point. 


Boyaux and Communicating Ditches 


As we have said before, trenches for 
communicating purposes must be dug 
both in depth and laterally. We shall 
call those from front to rear boyaux, 
and those laterally communicating 
ditches. 

The number of boyaux is not fixed 
as that of the different lines. There 
must be at least one between each sup- 
port point and its center of resistance. 

Usually boyaux are used for move- 
ments in both directions. Often cer- 
tain boyaux are designated for entrance 
only and others for evacuation. The 
numbers of the latter are usually less 
than the former. 

In an attack all boyaux are used for 
movement of troops from rear to front. 

All movements to the rear while rein- 
forcements are being brought up niust 
be executed in the open ground, excep- 
tions being in the case of wounded. 

Boyaux are important for the move- 
ment of supplies and ammunition, but 
above all they are essential for rein- 
forcements during battle. The greater 
part of the troops in a sector are held in 
reserve in the second and third lines. 
This disposition is only possible if you 
have good boyaux to the front lines. 

All boyaux and communicating 
ditches are narrow and deep. Boyaux 
are wider between the second and third 
line than they are between the first and 
second. Evacuation boyaux are usually 
wider than others. The trace of a boy- 
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aux must be such as to prevent enfilade 
fire (see Fig. 16). 

At intervals of about 10 yards turn- 
outs large enough for a stretcher are 
constructed in the side of the boyaux 
for passage of troops in different direc- 
tions. Boyaux are named and signs are 
put up similar to those for streets in a 
city. The same name of a boyaux must 
be kept from the third lines to the first. 

At branches the main boyaux is dug a 
little deeper to avoid mistakes of iden- 
tification. 

As stated before, certain boyaux are 
organized for defense. 

It may be said here that supplies car- 
ried up at night are usually brought 
along on top of the ground close to the 
boyaux. This gives freer movement 
and the carriers are close to the cover 
of this trench if needed. 


Accessory Defense 


Of all the accessory defenses such as 
barricades, abatis, troup-de-loup, etc., 
the most important by far is barbed 
wire, which is almost exclusively used 
as obstacles. 

Barbed wire should be placed from 
20 to 50 yards in front of the first line. 
At this distance, shelling of either the 
first line or the barbed wire belts will 
not do very much damage to the other ; 
and the wire entanglements will be 
under fire of the first line, and close 
enough to prevent wire cutting at night. 

The trace of the wire belt is not neces- 
sarily parallel to that of the firing line, 
but should be so placed as to obtain 
flanking fire along the wire belts (see 
Fig. 15). Good entanglements are con- 
structed in double belts, the distance 
between the two belts being from 10 to 
20 yards, the farthest belt, of course, 
being constructed first. 

Breaches must be left through the 


wire entanglements for the passage of 
patrols, friendly raiding parties, etc. 

All accessory defenses must be con- 
cealed so they cannot be destroyed by 
the enemy. 


Command Post 

A command post in the full sense of 
the word contains the headquarters of 
the leader of a division of a sector. 

The command post must first of all 
be a good observation post, after that 
the other requisites are installed. 

After the observation post has been 
constructed the following are built: a 
room for the headquarters staff to work 
and to sleep, a telephone central and a 
depot. 

The preceding discussion is a devel- 
opment of a position from battle con- 
ditions, On the other hand, if you are 
unmolested by the enemy the order of 
organizing a position would be as 
follows: 

1. Construct the emplacement to ob- 
tain flanking fire. 

2. Construct barbed wire entangle- 
ments. 

3. Observatory and dugouts. 

4. Trenches. 

Sector AND Trencn Duttes 

When troops are in the trenches of a 
sector waiting and preparing their po- 
sition against a hostile attack, we say 
that these troops are in a “Waiting po- 
sition.” The work entailed in this 
preparation is called trench duties. 


I. PLAN OF DEFENSE 
1. Definition 
The plan of defense contains all the 
different duties necessary to make a 
proper defense of the position. The 
execution of these duties is the execu- 
tion of the plan of defense. 
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The plan of defense follows logically 
and depends directly upon the plan of 
organization. 


2. Principles of the Plan of Defense 


(a) The most important principle of 
organization of a position is the dispo- 
sition of troops in depth. It is neces- 
sary to have plenty of support and re- 
serve troops disposed, one behind the 
other, Only one-sixth to one-third of 
a garrison in the support point of the 
first line remain in the trenches for the 
purposes of observation and security. 
The rest remain in the rear as a 
reserve for reinforcements or counter- 
attacks. 

(b) Each trench, each nest of resist- 
ance, each area of the ground, must 
have a responsible leader. The garri- 
son of any such area must never leave 
the ground allotted to its defense under 
any conditions of battle. The defense 
must be carried out by this garrison on 
the lines originally laid out. A leader 
is not allowed to fall back on troops in 
his rear or to take up a better position. 
The troops in depth are placed there for 
the purpose of reinforcements for the 
lines in front. 

(c) Each part of a position that is 
lost to the enemy must be immediately 
retaken by a counter-attack carried out 
by troops held in reserve. The first line 
is retaken by reserve troops in the sup- 
port line; and similarly, if the support 
line is lost, it must be retaken by re- 
serve troops held in the third line. If 
all three lines are captured, an attempt 
must be made to retake the third line 
by the reserve troops of the sector. 


3. Form of Plan of Defense 


In each division area of the position 
from front to rear there must be a plan 


of defense. This plan always contains 
the four following elements: 
1. Directions of the probable attacks. 
2. Defense of the first line, or line of 
resistance. 
The outline of the first line. 
Location and mission of the troops 
in the first line. 
Employment of machine guns. 
3. Counter-attacks. 
Units which are used for the pur- 
pose. 
Directions or trenches to be used 
in the counter-attack. 
Depots of grenades and sandbags 
for the counter-attack. 
4. Liaisons and supply during the 
hostile attack. 


II, DETAILS OF TRENCH DUTY 
1. Guard Duties (Security) 


Security is obtained by the use of 
sentinels and patrols. 

Sentinels must not be confused with 
observers, watchers or snipers. Ob- 
servers belong to the information serv- 
ice of the sector and are not on duty 
at night. Snipers only operate in the 
day time. The watchers of the differ- 
ent lines give the alarm in case of an 
attack. Watchers, however, are on 
duty both day and night. Sentinels are 
posted in the first line or in advanced 
posts. Their work and number will 
depend upon the proximity of the 
enemy, the tactical situation, and above 
all upon the condition of the wire en- 
tanglements out in front. 

At night one sentinel is posted, say, 
for example, every 10 yards in the fire 
trench of the first line. During the day 
only enough sentinels are posted so that 
all parts of “No man’s land” can be 
observed. This will allow a maximum 
number of men to rest. 
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In the firing line the sentinels work in 
three reliefs. When not on guard duty 
they sleep. The remainder of the gar- 
rison in the doubling trench, however, 
are available for work, for patrols, and 
to furnish supply parties. Sentinels 
should have their rifles resting on the 
parapet close at hand ready to fire at a 
moment’s notice. 

By day the sentinels use a periscope 
or observe through a loophole. This 
practice is, however, strictly prohibited 
at night, when the sentinel must observe 
over the parapet. As little challenging 
as possible is done and then only in a 
very low tone. 

Reconnoitering patrols are the best 
means for security against attack. 
Every night the commanders of the sup- 
port points, or the centers of resistance, 
send out patrols in front of the firing 
line. The strength of a patrol must be 
sufficient to allow them to carry a 
wounded man, i. ¢., the number should 
be five, six or more. The success of a 
patrol depends entirely upon the leader. 
He must be clever, daring, and observ- 
ant, and the rest of the patrol is simply 
his bodyguard. He, himself, must ob- 
serve the objective of the patrol’s 
mission. 

Patrols should never be sent out with- 
out definite orders as to their mission. 
Such may be, for example: A recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s lines, to dis- 
cover if the enemy has cut passages in 
his wire belt preparatory to an attack, 
to examine their own wire entangle- 
ments, etc. 

The route of the patrol must be ex- 
actly determined, also the hour of de- 
parture and return designated. Word 
is passed along the line of sentinels that 
a patrol is out in front, with the neces- 
sary information. The preparation for 
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a night patrol must be made during 
daylight. 
Officer of the Watch 

In the firing line the company com- 
mander arranges a roster of his officers 
for duty as officer of the watch. Also 
in each platoon the platoon commander 
will detail a noncommissioned officer of 
the watch. The officer of the watch is 
responsible for the duties of observa- 
tion and security, and is especially re- 
sponsible for giving the alarm in case 
of an attack, and consequently for the 
calling of the artillery barrage by use 
of rockets, signals, etc. 


Standing to Arms 


It is of the greatest importance that 
the troops in the first line are thoroughly 
trained in taking their positions when 
the alarm is given, as quickly as pos- 
sible, without confusion. The alarm is 
often given for practice in order to as- 
certain the amount of time it will take 
the men to reach their places in the 
firing line. 

The command, “Stand to,’ 
given one hour before daylight and one 
hour before dark. At this time the 
company commanders arrange for in- 
spection of arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment by the platoon commanders. 


2. Observers’ Duties 


’ 


is usually 


Every effort should be made to obtain 
information of the enemy, his trenches 
and his wire entanglements. Any alter- 
ation in the enemy’s lines must imme- 
diately be reported. The importance of 
forwarding such information must be 
impressed upon all ranks. 

All men of the company are used as 
sentinels in the first line, or as watchers 
in other lines, but not all are observers. 
Men who are to act as observers receive 
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special training. A man to become an 
observer must have a special capacity 
for this task, as eyesight, hearing, pa- 
tience, etc. 

Eaeh platoon should have at least six 
such observers, enough for proper 
reliefs. 

The observers are placed: 

1. In each company the observers are 
distributed in a number of observation 
posts properly camouflaged so as not 
to be discovered by the enemy. These 
posts may be in advance of the firing 
line, in the firing line, or at any point 
within the position that has a wide 
view in the front. The observers em- 
ploy periscopes or field glasses. Every- 
thing of note that is observed is recorded 
and from these data the captain makes 
out his daily observation report. 

2. Also in the sector there are two or 
three observatories from which the in- 
formation is turned in directly to the 
colonel. These posts must be properly 
concealed and protected. In each one 
of these we find the following: 

(a) Regulations posted that give the 
personnel, tour of duty, sector of obser- 
vation, direction to special points of 
interest and certain precautionary 
measures. 

(b) Specially prepared blank forms 
upon which to record information 
gained by observation. 

(c) Field glasses, maps and sketches, 
and panoramic views of the ground in 
front, both visible and invisible from 
the observation post. 

(d) A telephone connecting the post 
with the nearest commanding post (cen- 
ter of resistance or sector). 

The observers in these posts are di- 
rectly under command of the intelli- 
gence officers of the regiment and are 
of a special personnel. They must be 


thoroughly familiar with the regula- 
tions of the posts, maps, panorama, etc. 

The intelligence officer gathers and 
coordinates all information gathered in 
the sector. Every morning he turns in 
a consolidated report made up from the 
information in the captains’ daily re- 
ports and from the records of the sec- 
tor observatories. (In order to avoid 
confusion of the different daily reports 
these information records are kept on 
different colored blanks, red and blue, 
alternating each day.) 

The report of the intelligence officer 
is signed by the colonel and sent on to 
the brigade headquarters. From the 
data of his complete report the intelli- 
gence officer very often must verify cer- 
tain information by the use of patrols. 
For this purpose he makes a request 
upon the colonel for special patrols. 

Information is gathered from both 
airplanes and ground observatories. 
From ground observatories it is at- 
tempted to obtain the following data: 

1. To ascertain the intentions of the 
enemy. 

2. To keep maps up to date by show- 
ing daily alterations in the enemy’s lines. 

3. To properly prosecute attrition of 
the enemy’s works. 


3. Attrition 

By the word attrition in fighting is 
meant the gradual destruction of the 
enemy's morale and strength, and 
demolition, little by little, of the enemy’s 
position, Trench warfare is not a rest 
or simply a time for guard duty. It is 
a phase of the battle in which you must 
do as much damage to the enemy as 
possible. 

This work will also keep up the of- 
fensive spirit. For this purpose of at- 
trition different cans are used: 
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(a) Sniping 

Each company in the first line 
uses its best shots as snipers. A 
sniper must be a good observer and he 
must depend upon his keen eye for evi- 
dences of the enemy, such as smoke of 
a cigarette, the glint of a bayonet, giving 
proof of the presence of an enemy. 
Especially during hostile shelling will 
a too curious enemy come to his loop- 
holes to observe the effect of the same. 
This is the sniper’s chance. 

In each center of resistance the snip- 
ers are placed under the command of 
a sniping officer. He makes the rounds 
of the snipers’ posts once or twice a 
day, and submits a daily report con- 
taining known casualties of the enemy, 
location of the number of snipers’ posts, 
telescope rifles, fixed rifles, and rifle 
batteries. 


(b) Infantry Weapons 


Besides sniping, all the other infantry 
weapons are used to assist attrition 
of the enemy. Hand and rifle 
grenades are thrown on special points 
of the hostile line. A battery of 
hand or rifle grenadiers properly 
disposed can very often carry out a con- 
centrated surprise fire on an enemy’s 
salient or advanced post. Automatic 
and machine guns are also used for this 
purpose, and especially at night. They 
are trained on supply routes, road junc- 
tions, etc., and by use of sudden bursts 
of fire at irregular intervals they will 
compel the enemy’s supply parties to 
continue their transportation in the 
boyaux instead of on the open ground. 

The use of indirect machine-gun fire 
is very depressing to the enemy. Such 
judicious employment of machine guns 
is sometimes more effective than severe 
artillery shelling. 


The 37-mm. gun, which is also an in- 
fantry weapon, is used principally 
against hostile machine-gun emplace- 
ments. The location of this gun must 
be constantly changed as it draws hostile 
artillery fire. 


(c) Use of Artillery Weapons 


Besides furnishing barrage fire 
against hostile attacks the artillery can 
be called upon for surprise fire on work- 
ing parties, harassing fire during the 
night against supply parties and their 
routes, and also for reply fire against 
hostile shelling. 

Trench mortars and other engines 
keep the enemy as uncomfortable as 
possible at all times. 


(d) Fighting Patrols and Raids 


Fighting patrols and raids are used 
with the express purpose of causing loss 
and damage to the enemy. This is ac- 
complished by engaging the enemy’s 
patrol and working parties or by raid- 
ing his saps, listening posts or trenches. 
Such operations must not, however, de- 
generate into frivolous local fighting, 
causing loss of men and waste of ar- 
tillery ammunition. 


4. Work 


Daily trench work consists of mainte- 
nance and new construction. 


(a) Maintenance 


The daily work of maintaining the 
elements of the position is considerable, 
and its importance often escapes those 
responsible for the same. They are: 

Repair of parapets, boyaux, and 
shelters damaged by bombardment, 
water or frost. 

Replacing or completing accessory 
defenses, revetments, ammunition re- 
cesses, emplacement of machine guns, 
observation posts, depots, etc. 
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The garrison of each area is respon- 
sible for their own maintenance work 
and drainage of trenches, which is done 
usually during daylight hours. Some- 
times during severe bombardments this 
repair and maintenance work becomes 
too great for the garrison and work- 
men have to be called in to help. 


(b) New Construction 


New elements of the position are con- 
structed in carrying out the plan of 
organization, This is usually done at 
night. This work is carried out by 
troops in the doubling trench, the sup- 
port line, or detachments of workmen 
from the reserve of the sector. There 
may also be special parties from the 
headquarters detachment of pioneers or 
from the engineers, 

For all these special works the per- 
sonnel for whom they are built must 
be present during the construction to 
furnish necessary help and information, 
and for inspection. A machine-gun 
crew helps in building its emplacement ; 
the intelligence officer directs the con- 
struction of his observatories. The 
medical officer is present during the 
work on the medical aid station, the 
telephone officer superintends the estab- 
lishment of his telephone exchange, etc. 

The battalion commander is respon- 
sible for all the work done in his center 
of resistance, and, in conjunction with 
the sector leader, draws up a time table 
of the work. 

All this work must be continued by 
each succeeding relief. When a new 
unit takes its turn in the trenches the 
orders and plans of new works are 
turned over to its commander. 


5. Arms, Equipment and Ammunition 


Full equipment will always be worn 
in the firing trench except the haver- 


sack, water bottle, and entrenching tool. 
In the support and reserve trenches the 
equipment to be worn is subject to the 
will of the sector commander. Every 
man will always carry a gas mask in 
any part of the position and even as far 
to the rear as 10 miles. 

The men in the firing line and in the 
doubling trenches will at all times be in 
possession of their rifles and bayonets. 
The rifles of men in the support and 
reserve trenches may be kept in pro- 
tected racks in the same shelter as the 
men. 

All rifles must be kept scrupulously 
clean at all times. 

Ammunition is protected from bad 
weather by being placed in boxes lo- 
cated in the sides of the trenches. 

Ten to twenty hand grenades are 
placed in a sandbag. These are usually 
kept at the depot and carried in these 
quantities for the supply of the fire 
trench in combat. One or two of such 
sandbags are kept at a bombing post. 

Special care must be taken to keep 
rockets in good condition. Supplies are 
kept in the fire line (platoon leaders’ 
posts, observations), and at points in 
the rear (in the observatories, different 
command posts or in the observation 
posts of the information service). 


6. Depots and Supplies 
(a) Depots 

There should be one general depot in 
each area, located near the command 
post of the chief of the area. However, 
in order to facilitate work in the first 
line the platoon leaders may establish, 
near their posts, a small depot of tools 
and material to be used for the time 
being. The importance of the depot de- 
pends upon the area it is to supply. For 
example, the depot of the garrison of 
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a support point in the first line would 
contain : 
20,000 cartridges. 
1,000 hand grenades. 
400 rifle grenades. 
100 each—signal and illuminating 
rockets. 
60 to 70 gas masks. 
100 shovels, 
100 picks. 
Sandbags, planks, barbed wire, etc. 


The depot at the center of resistance 
contains the same articles but in greater 
number; also telephone wire, blankets 
and three days’ rations of food. 

The main depot of the position, how- 
ever, is the one near the command post 
of the leader of the sector. It is divided 
into three parts: 

1. Ammunition and rocket signals 
(Ordnance Service). 

2. Material of every sort (Engineer 
Service). 

3. Food and clothing (Quartermas- 
ter Service). 

The different services in the rear of 
the position maintain the supplies of the 
sector depot. The amount of ammuni- 
tion to be carried is fixed by orders 
from the general, and this amount must 
be strictly maintained. 

(b) Requests or Requisitions for 

Supplies 

Each morning the chiefs of areas send 
in a requisition for material required 
for the next night’s work. All these 
requests in a sector are grouped, by a 
staff officer, under the heads of the 
three different services. Along with 
each request must go information show- 
ing necessity for same. Emergency re- 
quests are made by telephone. The offi- 
cer making a request for material must 
be on hand to receive and check the 
same upon delivery. 


(c) Supply Parties 

The supply of the depot is usually 
made with special detachments taken 
from the support or reserve companies. 
If it is necessary to take men from the 
front trenches for this purpose, no 
more than 10 per cent can be taken 
away from these trenches at one time. 
Complete units will be used as supply 
parties, with this leader, if possible. 
Upon each battalion in a C. of R. and 
upon each regimental reserve falls part 
of the responsibility of distributing 
supplies in the rear of the sector. The 
unloading or rendezvous points are dis- 
posed along what is called the supply 
line, usually on a road, path, ravine, 
behind a hill, etc. Supply parties sent 
out at night to these points make as little 
noise as possible. They return along a 
well-picketed path, usually running 
along one of the central boyaux. Trans- 
portation is thus carried in the open 
ground as far as possible, usually to the 
support line. 

When proper protection is possible 
pack trains are used to carry supplies 
right through the distributing point and 
up to the depots of the sector. 

(d) Cooking 

The battalion kitchens are located be 
hind the sector in a protected emplace- 
ment. Steps must be taken to insure 
that as little smoke as possible is seen 
from them. At night each platoon sends 
a ration party to the kitchen. 

When the regiment has rolling kit- 
chens, these are brought up part of the 
way towards the sector where they meet 
the ration party. Arrangements should 
be made to always have, if possible, 
some hot soup or drink available for 
the men between midnight and 4 a. m. 
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(e) Activities of the Troops 

Sector duties include a considerable 
amount of work, which is not only use- 
ful for a tactical point of view, but also 
indispensable for the moral and phys- 
ical welfare of the troops. Men with- 
out occupation in the trenches stagnate, 
grow slack, and think only of the time 
when their relief will arrive. Such 
troops lose their aggressiveness, so that 
when the time for the offensive arrives 
they have no confidence and cannot 
deliver the proper blow. 

Good practice to obtain fruitful re- 
sults is the employment of time as fol- 
lows: In each company the captain 
prepares a daily schedule of duties in 
which he allots the different services of 
the strong point, hours of “standing to” 
and inspection, of sending ration and 
supply parties, time of rest, of cleaning 
arms, equipment and clothing, time of 
trench work, etc. This schedule is com- 
municated daily to each platoon at a 
regular hour. 


(f) Discipline in the Trenches 


Life in the trenches is not especially 
dangerous when all precautions are ob- 
served. In the presence of an alert 
enemy, every faulty move or disposition 
receives its punishment, as improper 
concealment of a movement, poorly hid- 
den trench works, useless noise in the 
firing line. Silence is one of the essen- 
tial rules of the trench. Silence in a 
sector enables the chief to rapidly trans- 
mit his orders, and the men to accom- 
plish the same without delay. 


%. Daily Reports 


In each sector, from the captain up, 
the different commanders must furnish 
a daily report. These are coordinated 
in the headquarters of the sector com- 


mander and afterwards sent to the divi- 
sion headquarters. 


(a) Telephone Reports 

Night report, 5 a. m. to 7 a. m. 

Day report, 3 p. m. to 5 p. m. 

These reports contain the main events 
of the time covered. Similar messages 
are sent at any time important events 
occur, such as heavy shelling, important 
information of the enemy, activities in 
the air, etc. 


(b) Written Reports 


The daily morning written reports 
contain the following paragraphs: 

1. General aspect of the sector. 

2. Important events of the day. 

(The events must be reported in de- 
tail; for example: A report of shelling 
must contain the details as to the area 
bombarded, the caliber of the gun used, 
number of shells, and the time and 
direction of same, etc.) 

3. Casualties (wounded, killed, and 
missing). 

4. Consumption of ammunition. 

5. Requests for miscellaneous equip- 
ment and material. 

This report is signed by the chiefs of 
the area responsible for the information 
in the report. Along with this official 
report is added a second written report 
with the following paragraphs: 

1. Request for materials for the 
night. 

2. Observation and information re- 
ports. (To the intelligence officer.) 

3. Report of all the work done in the 
sector, including time schedule of the 
center of resistance. 


III, USE OF INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY 
WEAPONS AND LIAISON 


1. Machine Guns 


The tactical use and location of 
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machine guns in the sector depends upon 
the following two principles. 

(a) Machine-gun emplacements must 
be thoroughly concealed, and during the 
bombardment the machine gun itself is 
kept under cover in a dugout. Previous 
to an attack of the enemy, his artillery 
searches the position for the destruction 
of the machine guns and their emplace- 
ments, because they are the most pow- 
erful weapons of the defense. 

If invisible casements can be con- 
structed this practice is good. The best 
method is, however, to prepare several 
emplacements, properly camouflaged, 
with a deep dugout near at hand for the 
protection of the machine gun and its 
crew. This shelter must be located at 
such a point that the machine gun can 
be quickly brought out to any one of its 
emplacements when the attack develops. 
These emplacements usually are simple 
pits located in front of the trench and 
connected with the dugout by a gallery. 
When emplacements are destroyed by 
hostile artillery fire, or when they are 
not possible, machine guns are pushed 
into shell holes or operated on the open 
ground. Shell holes out in front give 
the best service as emplacements for a 
daring machine-gun crew. The French 
success at Verdun depended to a great 
extent upon the judicious use of shell 
holes for machine-gun flanking fire. 

(b) Machine guns are not only lo- 
cated in the first line, but are disposed 
throughout the interior of the position. 
The hostile artillery may entirely de- 
stroy the first line of defenses, but the 
proper disposition of machine guns for 
flanking fire in the interior lines will 
prevent the enemy’s progress after pen- 
etrating the first line. Machine guns are 
so located in the position so as to cover 
all the space between the different lines 


with flanking fire. Usually three pickets 
define the sector to be covered by any 
one machine gun, one at the machine 
gun and two limiting its sector to fire. 

In a sector one-third of the machine 
guns are located in or near the first line. 
One-third is disposed of in the support 
line, or in the redoubt. The last one- 
third is assigned to the third line. In 
each line machine guns are under the 
command of the chief of the area. 

As a general rule, in the first line au- 
tomatic machine rifles, because of their 
mobility, are used instead of machine 
guns. Few, if any, emplacements are 
prepared in the first line. Grooves in 
the parapet are used for the automatic 
machine rifles. 

Standing orders are that machine-gun 
crews will never surrender, but fight to 
the last man. Often the tenacity of a 
machine-gun crew has permitted the re- 
taking of an area otherwise lost. 


2. Trench Mortars 


In each sector there are located a cer- 
tain number of trench mortars. These 
are efficient weapons, but must be used 
with care, because they will nearly al- 
ways draw concentrated artillery fire. 

They are used for the destruction of 
special points in the enemy’s lines that 
the artillery cannot reach. 

They are employed in the preparation 
for an offensive against the enemy’s 
first line, either for an attack or for a 
raid. They are used for reply fire 
against enemy’s trench mortars. 

They participate in 
barrages. 

The efficiency of trench mortars can- 
not be overestimated, but at the same 
time great precaution must be taken in 
their use and concealment. The per- 
sonnel required to serve the I*ght trench 


establishing 
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mortars are taken from the garrison of 
the sector and belong to a special head- 
quarters unit, a platoon of bombardiers. 

The large trench mortars are com- 
manded by an artillery officer, who 
keeps himself constantly in liaison with 
the commander of the center of resist- 
ance. He consults the latter on the lo- 
cation of his mortars, and especially 
upon their use. He also reports to the 
commander of the center of resistance 
all orders he receives from his artillery 
chief. This artillery officer always 
works in cooperation with the chief of 
his area, who in turn gives him all neces- 
sary information and help. Especially 
does the mortar commander require help 
for the supply of ammunition. 


ARTILLERY SUPPORT IN A SECTOR 


1. Composition of the Artillery Support 


The light artillery of this sector is not 
directly under the command of the divi- 
sion commander. The commanding 
officer of the light artillery, usually a 
colonel, in cooperation with the chief of 
the sector, divides it into different parts, 
assigning one to each of the centers of 
resistance. This artillery is called sup- 
port artillery. As we shall see later, 
this practice is usually the same in the 
offensive. 

The amount of artillery allotted as 
support depends upon the tactical situa- 
tion; in other words, the activity of the 
enemy. 

In the Verdun and Champagne offen- 
sives the disposition of light artillery 
was the same in principle as that for the 
defensive; that is to say, one troop of 
artillery, consisting of three batteries, 
was assigned to each infantry battalion. 

The general use of this artillery is: 

(a) To protect the infantry with 
barrage fire. 


(b) Prosecution of destruction of the 
enemy's personnel and works. 


2. Tactical Liaison Between Infantry 
and Artillery 

To carry out its functions, the artil- 
lery support must be in perfect liaison 
with the infantry, and only when this 
is done is cooperation of the two arms 
possible. This liaison is obtained by the 
following five means: 


(a) Organization of the Leadership 


For the full cooperation of the infan- 
try and artillery, the latter is not kept 
entirely independent, but is divided and 
assigned to infantry units. Each chief 
of sector and each chief of center of 
resistance knows what artillery must 
support him if he needs it. The com- 
mander of the artillery support is not 
exactly under the command of the in- 
fantry chief of area, but he is at the 
latter’s disposal for certain calls for 
support fire. The proper cooperation 
of these two officers will give efficient 
results. 

(6) Relation Between Artillery and 
Infantry Commanders 

The best of relations must be estab- 
lished between the artillery and infantry 
commanders. Usually it is not possible 
to locate the command posts of the two 
officers close together. Each has his 
area or unit to command, and for that 
purpose must be located for the proper 
control of the same. The support artil- 
lery commander, however, should make 
frequent visits to the infantry leader and 
his area. He should also send his 


subordinate artillery officers into the in- 
fantry area to became acquainted with 
the first line, the conditions in “No 
man’s land,” enemy’s lines, and to 
gather all the information possible from 
the infantry officers in the trenches. 
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Everything should be done to foster 
good relations between the infantry and 
their support artillery, and this is best 
done by frequent visits of the artillery 
officers to the infantry trenches to gather 
information for artillery data. 


(c) Communication of Orders 


It is necessary that the orders re- 
ceived by the infantry commander be 
communicated in whole or in part to 
the artillery commander, and vice versa. 
For instance, if the chief of area re- 
ceives orders to send out a fighting pa- 
trol or a raid, this information is sent 
to the artillery commander, who in turn 
sends back his plan of action. Simi- 
larly, when the artillery commander ex- 
pects to carry out special fires not 
called for by the infantry, such as de- 
structive shelling, harassing fires, etc., 
he should first notify his infantry chief 
of area. 

Similarly, any useful information 
picked up, either by the infantry or 
artillery, must be communicated to the 
other. The daily report of the chief of 
sector and the observation report of the 
intelligence officer are sent direct to the 
commander of the artillery support. 
Valuable information obtained at the 
artillery observation posts is sent to the 
infantry. 


(d) Means of Communication 


The principle of the organization of 
the different means of communication 
is such as to assure the best liaison be- 
tween the two arms. Telephone lines, 
searchlight signals, runners, etc., are 
established directly between a unit of 
infantry and his artillery support. This 
is to avoid loss of time and useless in- 
terruption between leaders. 


(e) Detachments for Liaison and 
Observation 


For more efficient liaison between the 
artillery and the infantry, usually a cer- 
tain number of artillerymen are sent 
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from the group of the artillery support 
to the infantry area. Usually a special 
detachment of artillerymen is sent. 
This detachment is made up of one off- 
cer, chief of the detachment, who is sent 
to the chief of sector, one noncommis- 
sioned officer to each chief of a center 
of resistance, the rest as telephone op- 
erators and artillery orderlies. This 
disposition of artillerymen in the in- 
fantry area is obligatory for an attack, 
but it is so practical that it is now em- 
ployed in the sector organization. 

The task of the artillery officer or 
noncommissioned officers is: 

1. To control all means of communi- 
cation with the batterie. of the artillery 
support. 


RAILS 





OBSERVATION POST 


FIG. 22 


2. To transmit to the artillery the 
different calls for fire, and in technical 
terms to give the proper data for the 
laying of the pieces on the target, and 
the kind of fire required. 


USE OF ARTILLERY SUPPORT 

Different kinds of fire are executed 
by the artillery support. The most im- 
portant is the barrage. 


Barrage 
Purpose.—The purpose of a barrage 
is to stop a hostile attack before it can 
get started, or to hinder enemies’ rein- 
forcements or reserve troops from com- 
ing forward. 


Form.—The barrage is a curtain of 
fire let down in “No man’s land,” as 
close in front of your first line as possi- 
ble without loss to your own garrison. 
This will be about 150 or 200 yards to 
the front between the two lines of 
trenches. 

Front of the Barrage.—The barrage 
has real value only if it is impassable. 
This will be so if the density of the fire 
is so great that the danger zones of the 
explosions of the individual shells over- 
lap each other. The allotting of one 
group of artillery, twelve guns, for an 
infantry battalion is quite sufficient for 
this purpose if the front of the battalion 
does not exceed the average length of 
from 400 to 600 yards. (See Fig. 25.) 

Duration.—The barrage is a burst of 
fire which lasts from six to ten min- 
utes. At the beginning the fire is very 
rapid and towards the end it becomes 
slower. For instance, for the first six 
minutes the fire may be six rounds per 
gun and in the last four minutes, say, 
four rounds per gun. Successive bar- 
rages can be carried out, depending 
upon the needs of the infantry. 

Calling for the Barrage.—Barrage 
fire, for the best results, must open up 
at the moment the hostile attack begins. 
To accomplish this the call for the bar- 
rage must be made by an observer in 
the first line. For this reason every 
officer in the first line has the authority 
to call for the barrage. The barrage is 
the only fire that can be called for auto- 
matically by signal. 

The kind and color of the rocket sig- 
nifies the type of barrage required and 
the front it is to cover. In order to 


avoid mistakes this rocket signal is re- 
peated from some point farther to the 
rear, usually at the observatories of the 
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command post of the center of resist- 
ance or the sector. Rocket signals are 
repeated until the barrage fire opens. 

Confirmation of the barrage is given 
by telephone, if possible. However, at 
the first signal rocket the artillery is re- 
quired to open up the barrage fire as 
quickly as possible without waiting for 
confirmation. Barrage fire is at the dis- 
posal of the infantry and cannot be re- 
fused by the commander of the artil- 
lery, whether it is justified or not. 


Other Kinds of Artillery Fires 


The commanders of the center of re- 
sistance or of the sector may call on 
the artillery support for other fires be- 
sides the barrage, such as: 


Reprisal fire on the enemies’ lines. 

Reply fire to hostile shelling. 

Surprise fire on supply detachments 
or working parties. 

Destruction fire on special points. 

All these fires are called for by tele- 
phone, but do not follow automatically 
like the barrage fire. The artillery com- 
mander, in such case, can use a certain 
amount of discretion whether these fires 
should be carried out or not. 

Last of all, there is the counter prep- 
aration fire, which is a strong shelling 
of the enemy’s position. It is carried 
out as a reply to a methodical hombard- 
ment of the enemy preliminary to his 
offensive. It is the best means to pre- 
vent a hostile attack. If this fire is well 
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executed, the enemy’s assault is “killed 
in the egg,” as the French expression 
has it. 
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1. Liaison in the Sector 
(a) Telephone 

There are two different systems of 
telephones. First, there is the system 
connecting the infantry command 
posts, support points, centers of resist- 
ance, sector, and division headquarters, 
with the command posts of the artillery 
protecting the different infantry areas. 
[hese are direct lines between the com- 
mand posts and the groups of support 
artillery. Also, this system connects the 
command post with observatories, de- 
pots, medical aid stations, kitchens, etc. 

Secondly, there is the system connect- 
ing the chief of artillery with his subor- 


dinate commanders, the artillery obser- 
vation posts, and the artillery dumps. In 
this same system the artillery command 
posts are again connected with the in- 
fantry units which they are to support. 
Special lines are run by the artillery to 
the officer and noncommissioned officer 
of the artillery attachment of liaison in 
the infantry areas. 

Consequently, the liaison between the 
artillery and the infantry is doubly pro- 
vided for in these two systems. 

The lines of connection between the 
infantry and the artillery must be sepa- 
rate from those within the infantry 
area and those between the artillery 
commander and his subordinate units. 

Confidential information should never 
be telephoned except in cipher. Con- 
ventional designations are employed to 
call the different posts. Strict regula- 
tions are maintained as to who should 
use the telephone and for what purposes. 

The weak point of a telephone sys- 
tem is that it is often broken by bom- 
bardment or earth slides. This can be 
partially remedied by constructing as 
few direct lines as possible, by burying 
the wires in the bottom of the boyaux, 
and by executing repairs as quickly as 
possible. 

(b) Wireless and Ground Telegraphy 

The battalions in the first line have 
ground telegraph apparatus to make 

connection with the regimental head- 
quarters, and this, in turn, can commu- 
nicate with the general headquarters by 
wireless. This means of communica- 
tion is only employed when the tele- 
phone cannot be used. 
(c) Signaling 

It is difficult to establish signal com- 
munication within the sector without 
being seen by the enemy. However, at 
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night, with flashlights, it is possible, 
especially in hilly country, to communi- 
cate from front to rear within the posi- 
tion. The receiving post should be able 
to certify received messages. When 
practicable, communications should be 
established between the command posts 
of the center of resistance and the sec- 
tor command posts, and from the latter 
post to the artillery. This method of 
liaison is organized as a duplicating 
means or as a temporary substitute for 
the telephone. 


(d) Rockets 


Signal rockets are used to communi- 
cate with the rear. Different forms and 
colors of rockets are used to signify 
different things. As we have seen, the 
most important use of the rocket is to 
It is often 
necessary to relay a rocket signal from 


signal for barrage fire. 


a second position in the rear to make 
absolutely sure that it reaches the artil- 
lery support. 

Signal rockets are also used to com- 


GERMAN LINE I~. 
! 


municate with aeroplanes, but this 
means is usually only employed during 
an attack. 

(e) Runners 


The liaison established with runners 
is best of all, from the point of view that 
it seldom fails. During heavy shelling 
it is the only sure means of commu- 
nication. 

The ordinary messengers or orderlies 
A chain of 
trained runners is used, located in little 


are not used as runners. 

post shelters or shell holes. Each post 
three their distance 
being from 150 to 300 yards apart 


contains runners, 
Each runner is selected from the unit 
located near the next post in the chain; 
that is, the one to which he is to run 
Often the division cavalry furnish these 
runners. 

the 
command of a noncommissioned officer, 


The chain of runners is under 
who is responsible for its efficiency. He 
has an important task on his hands. He 
must assure himself that every runner 
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knows not only his two neighboring 
posts but also the general direction of 
the chain. He must change disabled 
runners and fill up gaps in his chain. It 
becomes his duty to instill into the run- 
ners the importance of their duty. 
(f) Carrier Pigeons 

Carrier pigeons are the last means of 
communication. They have been found 
to give excellent service during heavy 
shelling or gas attacks. They do not 
fly very easily at night. 


Each command post of a center of 
resistance in the first line has a pigeon 
post. These consist of two reliefs of 
men, four pigeons, and the necessary 
equipment and food. The pigeons 
themselves have to be relieved every 
few days. The care given to the birds 
at the command posts must not be as 
good as that at the dovecot in the 
rear, so that when they are released they 
will return immediately to the latter 
place, from where the message is de- 
livered to its proper destination. 








The Bayonet Dummy 
By Major Jennings C. Wise, 318th Infantry, N. A. 


N AW article which appeared over 
| the writer’s name in the INFAN- 

TRY JOURNAL for September, 1917, 
entitled “The Organization and Ini- 
tial Training of a Company of Infan- 
try,” reference was made in general 
terms to a bayonet dummy. Since 
that article appeared many requests 
have been received for a more detailed 
description of the dummy and its use. 

This dummy was designed at the 
Virginia Military Institute several 
years ago, and a model was furnished 
the General Staff at the time. Early 
in September a model figure was con- 
structed at Camp Travis, Tex., where 
the dummy is now in use in the 357th 
Regiment in which the writer served 
until transferred to the 318th Regi- 
ment, Camp Lee, where “Fritz” is also 
in use. Wherever employed it has 


created much interest among the men 


and produced good results. It is here 
proposed to describe the device in such 
detail as to enable any company com- 
mander to make one or more for his 
company. 

The construction of the dummy in- 
volves little expense. The material 
that must be purchased includes the 
following items which will cost about 
$5: 2 large strap hinges, 24 4-inch bolts, 
2 heavy or 4 light gate springs, 6 heavy 
eye bolts or screws, 4 large castors for 
base. 

The body frame of the dummy is 
built of 2 inch by 4 inch pieces, two of 
which form the lower legs and thighs. 
At the height of the hips a cross piece 
of proper width is attached, and a 
single piece is carried up for the frame 
of the torso and the head. At the 
height of the shoulders another cross 


piece is attached, and on either side of 
the backbone at the middle point of 
the torso a block is fastened, giving 
a 6-inch bearing for the revolvable 
shaft on which the gun or cross piece 
is mounted. The shaft is sufficiently 
long in the rear to enable the instructor, 
or an assistant, to turn the arm by a 
lever and be out of danger. 

The figure is mounted on a strong 
but light base and attached thereto by 
strap hinges and bolts, so placed that 
the dummy may fall backward when 
struck. Heavy springs attached to the 
front of the knees and to the front of 
the base absorb the shock and suffice 
to right the dummy when the bayonet 
is withdrawn. 

The wooden frame of the dummy is 
padded with twisted straw bound firmly 
with baling wire or cord. Small strips 
of wood, vertically placed, are included 
in the wadding. Care must be exercised 
to cover the points of the shoulders and 
hips with sufficient padding to prevent 
the point of the bayonet from penetrat- 
ing to the wooden framework and 
thereby becoming blunt or broken. 
After the dummy is dressed up it should 
again be well bound with wire or strong 
cord so that the point of the bayonet 
may puncture but not tear or rip off the 
apparel. 

At the four corners of the base large 
castor wheels should be attached. These 
are not shown in the accompanying pho- 
tographs. Allowance must be made for 
them so that the top of the dummy’s 
head will not be over 6 feet from the 
ground. To eye rings or bolts in the 
sides and rear of the base, ropes are 
attached, by means of which the dodg- 
ing exercises may be conducted. The 
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gun or cross piece on the revolvable 
shaft should be long enough to cover 
the dummy’s face as it revolves. It 
should be of some tough wooden ma- 
terial, such as hickory, ash, or oak. An 
old oar handle answers the purpose. 


EXERCISES 


Exercise 1.—Place the recruit oppo- 
site the dummy in the position of guard 
and cause him to thrust at indicated 
points on the body of the dummy, point- 
ing out to him the most vital spots, 
such as the heart, stomach, and throat. 
During this exercise great care in direc- 
tion, force, and the quick withdrawal 
of the bayonet should be insisted on. 
Also insist upon agility and cleverness 
in the handling of the feet as the blow 
is delivered. 

Exercise 2.—Require the recruit to 
approach the dummy rapidly from a dis- 
tance of 20 feet or more, and deliver 
his blow from the proper point. This 
exercise is used ty develop both reach 
and the rush. The recruit may be re- 
quired to utilize the thrusts, the jab, 
or the butt strokes. 

Exercise 3.—Same as Exercise 1, 
with the cross arm revolving. The in- 
structor may so revolve the cross arm 
as to parry the blow upon the dummy 
by watching the eyes of the recruit who 
is unable to judge which way the arm 
will turn. This exercise develops great 
speed in the handling of the piece. 

Exercise 4.—Same as Exercise 2, 
with the arm revolving. This exercise 
develops both speed in handling the 
piece and agility in the attack, as well 
as accuracy. Unless the piece is firmly 
held it will be torn from the assailant’s 
hands, and unless he is agile he himself 
will be struck upon delivering his attack. 

Exercise 5.—Place three men each 20 
or 30 feet from the dummy—the fur- 


ther the better—at the ends of the base 
ropes. The instructor directs each time 
which one shall yank the dummy and 
whether it shall be suddenly drawn to 
the rear, right or left side. The recruit 
is then required to rush upon the 
dummy from a distance of about 20 
yards and use his judgment as to the 
method of attack according to the situa- 
tion which develops. The dummy is 
pulled in the direction indicated in ad- 
vance just as the blow is about to be 
delivered. Several shifts of position 
can be prearranged for the same attack, 
of which the assailant must, of course, 
be kept in ignorance, but he must be 
required to follow up the dummy and 
assail it vigorously until he has de- 
livered a fatal blow. In this exercise 
the arm may be revolved from a dis- 
tance by attaching a long cord to the 
shaft, which may be spun like a top. 

Any number of other exercises may 
suggest themselves to the instructor, but 
they will necessarily involve the prin- 
ciples set forth. The main thing is to 
make the series progressive in nature 
and to so arrange them as to develop 
accuracy of direction, force, speed, 
quick withdrawal, agility, endurance, 
versatility of attack, and quick judg- 
ment, in the order named. Unless a 
large number of the dummies are pro- 
vided, “Fritz” can only be employed for 
the initial stages of instruction and not 
for mere exercise. For the latter sim- 
pler and less expensive devices will have 
to be employed. Every soldier, how- 
ever, even after completing his initial 
instruction, can well afford to work with 
“Fritz” at occasional intervals of time. 
And by all means it should be arranged 
to have “Fritz” handy to the use of the 
men out of drill hours, which will re- 
sult in much self-instruction on their 
part. 
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Instruction in the Armies 


HE present war is developing to 
the highest degree the power of 
matériel and of all sorts of ma- 
chines both for the distant combat of 
artillery and the close action of infan- 
try. The profound modification caused 
by them in the conduct of war has not 
reached its end. It is taking a course 
which commanders must study with the 
most exact care, and whose meaning 
must be considered and foreseen. Na- 
poleon said: “In war tactics must be 
changed every ten years.” In the pres- 
ent war it is necessary to constantly im- 
prove and change the means and 
methods of combat, and to anticipate 
the enemy by the employment of more 
powerful engines of war and ones bet- 
ter adapted to the conditions of the 
struggle. 

The advantage will always remain 
with the side which best employs the 
principle of economy of force and 
which knows how to make the engines 
of war give their best results, which, of 
course, means that they must be under- 
stood, and also the methods, at a given 
moment, employing them in complete 
harmony with each other. 

War situations have an infinite vari- 
ety, and there are no formulas which 
will enable an officer to solve imme- 
diately the many problems which in ac- 
tion all at once confront him. The im- 
mediate solution, always simple in ex- 
ecution, will ever be clear to a com- 
mander who, even if he has no scientific 
knowledge, is nevertheless endowed 
with good common sense, and who can 


count on disciplined, alert subordinates, 
who trust him completely and who are 
accustomed to his way of looking at 
things. Now confidence in one’s self 
and the faculty of inspiring it in others 
come from practice in command. 

Accordingly the foundation of all mili- 
tary instruction is the school. In war, 
even more than in peace, and under 
different conditions, it is necessary : 

1. To organize schools for specialists 
with the greatest care, where men can 
learn the employment and use of the 
tools they are required to employ. 

2. To establish schools for command 
where officers of all grades will be ini- 
tiated in the essential principles of 
modern war, in the methods of teach- 
ing employed in the schools of special- 
ists, and in the proper employment of 
the different military means and engines, 
not only in close combination with each 
other, but according to their proper 
place in the general scheme of battle. 

Only thus can we establish unity of 
doctrine in an army in the field ; that is, 
complete harmony between the different 
arms on one side and between the com- 
mander and his troops on the other. 

Napoleon said that “war is a simple 
art and it’s all a question of execution.” 
This is true as ever. Accordingly com- 
manders of all grades must devote their 
full energy to execution, to the actual 
carrying into effect of decisions. Cer- 
tainly the study of a military work can 
give new ideas, can furnish a most val- 
uable basis for thought, but to get the 
real meaning of regulations something 
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more must be done than merely to read 
them. A text, before it can be assimi- 
lated, must be commentated on, must be 
discussed, and sometimes its statements 
contradicted; it must be supported by 
examples which will do away with any 
possible doubt, examples which will 
bring into full light the essential prin- 
ciples of the doctrine and which will 
answer all objections to it. 

The present war is causing an enor- 
mous expenditure of men, and accord- 
ingly a continual and immediate replace- 
ment of officers of all grades is required 
to take the place of those who have been 
killed, wounded, or sent to the rear. 
To fill up the gaps in the ranks of the 
army the French command has called 
upon the best of the French nation, and 
has given those young men an instruc- 
tion which is necessarily hasty and con- 
densed, but which schools fully supplied 
with means of instruction and informa- 
tion alone can supply. This instruc- 
tion permits not only the training of 
specialists, but a close cooperation be- 
tween them in the scheme of battle. 

The organization of military instruc- 
tion must accordingly provide for: 

1. Instruction in the essential princi- 
ples of war, and the combination in 
combat of the different arms and en- 
gines employed. 

2. Technical and tactical instruction 
of specialists. 

The existence of these two types of 
schools in the same camp or close to- 
gether is highly expedient; it alone per- 
mits the inculcation of the proper doc- 
trine of war in both officers and men. 

Such instruction for an army which 
fights, and which accordingly is rapidly 
consumed, has to be continued without 
interruption, and after the formation of 


the first units has to be applied to the 
recruits and reinforcements. The need 
for schools of specialists is especially 
felt for the units at the front, because 
means of instruction and time are both 
short. Still one should not forget that 
the instruction of men in the ranks of 
their own organizations remains the 
normal method, and for an organiza- 
tion forms its best school of command. 

After the infantry, the French cav- 
alry was also obliged to change its con- 
ception of modern war, and was forced 
to adopt the same methods as the in- 
fantry for fighting on foot. Time was 
short, and it was necessary to work fast 
and well. 

One of the ablest cavalry commanders 
did not hesitate to at once organize a 
center of instruction where officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and privates 
were ordered in succession from all the 
regiments of all the divisions. The re- 
sults were most satisfactory, and in less 
than two months after the course began 
every squadron had in its ranks an offi- 
cer and several men who had received 
a technical and tactical instruction, 
whose importance they had not realized 
until then and which they promptly 
disseminated. 

The organization of such courses of 
instruction is based upon certain sim- 
ple principles which may be laid down 
as follows: 

1. There can be no well-instructed 
army without good instructors.—By in- 
structors is meant men who know the 
conditions of the present war, and not 
merely technique or methods of obtain- 
ing automatic action in response to cer- 
tain commands. That is an affair of 
the lower grades. 

2. It is necessary to train the instruc- 
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tors before training the troops.—As a 
manufacturer obtains his machine tools 
before beginning to execute his orders, 
instructors must be prepared before the 
training of the men is begun. Un- 
doubtedly this is the quickest way of 
carrying out intensive training when 
time presses, as is the case in the armies 
of today. 

3. In order to prepare instructors, 
schools of all arms must be established. 
—The combatant units never have nor 
can have the personnel trained in an 
exact and uniform method, the maté- 
rial for demonstration and the facilities 
of all kinds which special schools have. 

4. In order to organize schools of in- 
structors the officers most qualified to 
teach must be assembled.—This is what 
the French higher command has done 
to provide for the methodical and per- 
manent organization of instruction in 
the armies, 

To obtain the best results from said 
instruction the following two conditions 
are necessary : 

1. Permanence, which enables the 
maximum utilization of the existing or- 
ganizations, and of those created with 
great effort and at great cost, and en- 
ables instructions to be carried on under 
the necessary conditions of comfort. 

2. Continuity, which permits the con- 
tinual increase of output and the im- 
provement of the methods originally 
adopted, an improvement based on the 
results obtained and the experience 
acquired. 

In France the system adopted in the 
armies at the front can be summed up 
as follows. Apart from the school of 
the general staff and the centers of study 
organized by the supreme command, 
instruction is centralized in each army 
and embraces: 


SCHOOLS OF THE LINE 


(a) Course for captains which pre- 
pares for the command of a battalion. 

(b) Special course for the com- 
manders of division depots. 

(c) Course for company commanders. 

(d) Course for noncommissioned 
officers which trains for the command 
of a section. 

(e) Practical course in artillery fire. 

(f) Practical course in engineering. 

Alongside of the schools of the line 
are the schools of specialists. 

School of grenadiers. 
Machine-gun schools. 

Automatic rifle school. 

School for the 37-inch gun. 
School of liaison and signalling. 

‘These schools are established perma- 
nently, in a zone set off for the purpose, 
two or three days from the front, and 
from time to time they receive officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and men from 
all the divisions of the army. 

In addition to these schools practical 
instruction is given in the division de- 
pots to the recruits who have come in 
or who have recently been attached to 
combatant organizations. It is given by 
officeres who have taken the courses in 
the centers of instruction. These di- 
vision depots, like the units in the first 
line, send officers and men to the army 
schools. 


Cr me C8 0 


Behind the front are found instruc- 
tion battalions formed from recruits of 
the youngest classes, and from men 
transferred to the infantry. These 
instruction battalions, grouped in va- 
riable numbers under the command 
of a colonel, organize with their own 
means and matériel schools of special- 
ists where the instructors are men who 
have graduated from the army schools. 
Finally, in the interior of the country 
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and under the control of a general offi- 
cer, are vast camps where schools of 
specialists carry on their training. These 
schools are modeled upon those behind 
the front. 

In principle in each army the schools 
are directed by a general officer as- 
sisted by a field officer, who is charged 
with supervising and seeing to the regu- 
lar functioning of the methods em- 
ployed, and in confirming them to those 
which prepare for battle. 

These are the general lines 
French and British systems. 


of the 


To sum up, modern armies require 
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instructed troops and specialists. The 
instructions of the troops gives them the 


indispensable information on the pro- 


cedure in battle, and it is especially de- 


voted to impressing upon the officers 
the absolute need of knowing the meth- 
ods of combat, of employing and com- 
bining them so as to obtain from them 
their best results. 

The instruction of specialists employs 
full 


confidence in his army or his engine, a 


vill give a man 


~ 


such methods as 


confidence based upon the results he 


obtains by employing it 


ditions of battle. 


under the con 
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HE following extracts from a 
> se report made by the department 

instructor, Southeastern Depart- 
ment, under date of August 16, 1917, 
are furnished for the information of 
division, brigade, and regimental com- 
manders. 

Attention is particularly invited to: 

(a) Lack of accurate knowledge on 
the part of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the drill regulations 
and the regulations covering physical 
exercises. 

(b) Lack of efficient supervision on 
the part of superior officers, which, 
again, is due in large part to the same 
lack of accurate knowledge. 

(c) Lack of realization of the im- 
portance and bigness of the task which 
lies in front of the officers who will 
have to train the army to be sent to 
Europe. This realization should be 
brought strongly to bear on every 
officer. 

1. Most of the comments have to do 
with the garrison training of infantry 
troops—the training on which real dis- 
cipline rests, and without which depen- 
dence cannot be assured either in field 
or battle. It should be understood that 
the term “discipline” is used here in a 
purely military sense. There is no 
criticism to be made of the conduct of 
the men of the National Guard or the 
Regular Army. On the contrary, their 
behavior is a matter for most favorable 
comment. The visit of the paymaster 
interferes with troop training only dur- 
ing the time necessary for the men to 
receive their pay. 

2. In calling attention to defects noted 
in close order, or disciplinary drill, 
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there is no intention to detract from the 
paramount importance of training in 
practical field work, nor is it intended 
to imply that progress in this phase of 
troop instruction has been satisfactory 
in all cases. The comments contained 
in this paper are made at this time be- 
cause so many defects have been noted, 
and because it is believed to be of special 
importance, in view of the great num- 
ber of recruits that are now being 
trained both in the Regular Army and 
National Guard, as well as the great 
mass of raw material that will make up 
the National Army, and which soon will 
be in training for use in the European 
battlefields. 

The very foundation of efficiency in 
an army is military discipline. And 
military discipline is built up and main- 
tained principally by means of close- 
order or garrison drills. It is by means 
of these drills and exercises also that the 
man is physically built up and kept in a 
condition which will enable him to un- 
dergo the strains which are sure to fall 
on him in the battlefield. 

It should be impressed upon all in- 
structors, however, that a perfunctory 
performance of close-order drills and 
physical exercises not only fails to ac- 
complish the purpose for which they are 
instituted, but it involves an actual waste 
of time at a period when every moment 
is precious. 

3. The defects set forth in this mem- 
orandum apply to infantry troops of 
the Regular Army and the National 
Guard, but to a greater degree in the 
case of the latter, as might be expected. 
The more common defects are men- 
tioned below. 
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Both officers and noncommissioned 
officers display a lack of familiarity 
with the provisions of Infantry Drill 
Regulations. Their knowledge is gen- 
eral, not accurate and detailed, and as a 
result the set-up of the men is faulty; 
physical drills are not executed with 
snap and precision, and the objects of 
the various movements composing these 
drills are not carefully explained to and 
impressed on the men being instructed ; 
the position of the body, particularly the 
feet and shoulders, is not accurate in 
ranks, especially while standing at at- 
tention and in the position of parade 
rest; correct positions of the rifle are 
not taught and insisted upon in the 
Manual of Arms; guides do not display 
careful instruction in judging distances 
and intervals, and do not promptly as- 
sume their proper positions during 
drill; distances and intervals are not 
accurately observed. This applies to 
distances between front and rear ranks 
when closed, as well as when open, 
and distances and intervals between 
units in battalion in normal and 
close formations. In this connection at- 
tention is called to the fact that the only 
place where distances and intervals be- 
tween companies in battalion are given 
is in the cuts, paragraph 263, Infantry 
Drill Regulations, and they are shown 
there in column and line of companies 
at full distance measured between 
guides, and in close column and close 
line measured between ranks. This 
leads to confusion, and should be cor- 
rected, as it makes a difference whether 
they are measured in the one place or 
the other. Dressings are not accurate 
in company and battalion drills and in 
parades and ceremonies. 

4. Schedules of drills and instruction 
show an ample provision of time for 


this phase of instruction. Want of 
time, therefore, cannot be given as an 
excuse. 

5. The defect lies in a want of accu- 
rate knowledge on the part of company 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
and failure on part of battalion com- 
manders and commanders of higher 
units properly to supervise the drills 
and instruction of their commands. 

6. It is believed that the failure to 
acquire accurate knowledge of the drill 
regulations is due in large part to the 
inability of instructors, both commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned, to obtain 
correct mental pictures of the positions 
and movements they are endeavoring to 
teach to the men. They fail to make 
satisfactory progress in drilling their 
commands because they do not see the 
mistakes which are constantly made, 
and do not, as a consequence, correct 
them. 

?. The lack of supervision referred 
to in this memorandum is real, and is 
largely responsible for the defects noted 
in company and battalion drills. The 
duties of battalion commanders are 
purely tactical—to quote the Drill Reg- 
ulations, “those of an instructor in drills 
and tactics.” They should know the 
provisions of the Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations accurately, and should school 
themselves to see defects at a glance and 
to give instruction for their correction. 
They do not have to be “martinets” to 
do this. They should be helpful always 
and always present and ready to help. 

8. In carrying out this supervision 
and in determining the state of progress 
and instruction, frequent tests are es- 
sential. It is not believed that the 
value of these tests or the method of 
conducting them is generally understood 
or appreciated. Such tests have been 
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found necessary in making inspections, 
in order to arrive at just and accurate 
conclusions as to the state of the com- 
mand inspected. The following method 
of testing an infantry command has 
proven satisfactory. It may be varied 
to suit local conditions: 

9. Ceremonies and Drills —The value 
of a parade depends upon the accuracy 
of its execution in all details. To deter- 
mine this, the instructor or inspector 
should view it not from the position pre- 
scribed for the reviewing officer, but 
from a flank of the line where he can 
see the character of the dressing of the 
units and observe distances and intervals 
between their elements. He should pass 
slowly along the rear of the lines and 
observe critically the positions of the 
men, noting defects with a view to hav- 
ing them corrected. The ordinary pa- 
rade looks very well from the front, but 
that is not the place to discover defects. 
The reviewing officer at parade will 
have ample opportunity to make the ex- 
amination suggested above while the 
band is sounding off, and he need not 
disturb the ceremony to do it. He will 
surely find his examination edifying. If 
any officer has a doubt as to the neces- 
sity of this examination, let him criti- 
cally examine the parade of a regiment 
in line of masses. In this formation the 
position of each unit is accurately pre- 
scribed. It is prescribed also that bat- 
talions shall be dressed. The only at- 
tempt usually at alignment is to be seen 
in the leading companies of the bat- 
talions. The companies in rear are “hit 
and miss,” and their fronts point in all 
directions. 

10. Battalion Drill—The battalion 
should be formed, the field music—not 
the band—playing. This will test the 
ability of the buglers to play a march 


and keep the cadence while playing at 
a halt. If the leader will keep his eye 
on the marching organizations, he will 
not lose the cadence so quickly. It will 
also show whether the guides get out 
promptly and whether the companies 
are halted one pace in rear of the line, 
and not on or in front of it before dress- 
ing; movements front into line and on 
right or left into line show accuracy 
of knowledge of the Drill Regulations 
on the part of company commanders. 
The following are the most usual de- 
fects observed in those movements: 
The companies in rear of the leading 
company are not conducted to the rear 
of the right or left of the preceding 
company, and thence parallel to and one 
pace in rear of the new line; the prepar- 
atory command for halting is not gen- 
erally given so that the command 
“Halt!” can be given at the proper time ; 
accuracy in distances and intervals is 
not required, and captains and guides 
are not required to verify them on the 
gound; carelessness is not followed by 
disciplinary action, and as a consequence 
satisfactory improvement is not made. 
11. Company Drill. — Require the 
company to march in column of squads 
and in line, halting and moving forward 
several times to determine whether the 
men halt and bring the rifles to the 
order together or not ; have it oblique in 
column of squads, to see whether the in- 
tervals between files are correctly main- 
tained or not; cause it to execute on 
right or left and front into line from 
column of platoons and squads, to see 
if platoon and squad leaders give com- 
mands and cause their units properly 
to execute their movements; have the 
lieutenants drill the company in bayonet 
exercise and in the physical drills, the 
sergeants in the Manual, and cause 
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squad leaders to take command of their 
squads and exercise them in the march- 
ings in the immediate vicinity of the 
company, then, at a whistle signal, halt 
their squads and drill them in the Man- 
ual. When this has been done, direct 
the captain to have the company formed, 
indicating the direction and character 
of the formation, and note the time 
necessary for the corporals to get their 
squads into place. These drills should 
not consume more than twenty or thirty 
minutes, and the battalion, including the 
four companies composing it, should be 
tested as described, in two hours or 
less. These tests may be made by the 
major himself or by the lieutenant col- 
onel, colonel, or brigade commander. 

12. Bayonet Exercise——Bayonet ex- 
ercise is not satisfactory. The most no- 
table defects are failure to obtain sup- 
pleness in the muscles and agility in the 
movements of the men; movements of 
the feet are made too slowly, the body 
being carried on the “flat” of the feet 
instead of on the toes. 

The reason for these defects is that 
neither officers nor noncommissioned 
officers are themselves properly in- 
structed. The present bayonet exercise 
is valuable only as a physical exercise 
and in making the men “handy” with 
their rifles. 

If satisfactory progress is to be made 
in real bayonet combat, classes of 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
should be formed under expert in- 
struction, and when trained these men 
should be given charge of instructing 
the company officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of their regiments. 

13. Other Tests —The following ad- 
ditional tests can be conducted in a half- 
day: One squad from each company in 
first aid; two or more men from each 


company in visual signaling; one officer 
and two or more officers from each 
company in road sketching; all the non- 
commissioned officers in writing field 
messages; and one squad per company 
in bayonet combat. These tests should 
be supervised by battalion commanders. 
In doing this, a good plan is for them 
to select a suitable officer from their 
battalions to conduct each test. A med- 
ical officer should conduct the test in 
first aid. Excellency should be rated in 
each individual case on a scale of 100 
and an average made for the company. 
Such comments should be added as the 
officer conducting the test deems desir- 
able. The reports should be turned in 
to the major, and if the tests have been 
made by a higher officer, the major 
should turn them in to the adjutant’s 
office. In this case, they should add 
such comments on the tests and ratings 
as they think proper. All this should 
be done informally in pencil by the offi- 
cers conducting the tests, but names of 
the officers making the tests and the 
designation of the organizations tested 
should be carefully noted. All 
tests can be going on at the same time, 
and one officer can personally see 
enough of the work of all the companies 
of an entire regiment to enable him, 
with the assistance of the records and 
ratings made, to judge intelligently of 
the progress of the work of the com- 
mand, To these tests may be added 
others in field work, sufficient to deter- 
mine the character of instruction that 
has been given. 


these 


14. To carry out the above program 
satisfactorily, preparations 
made beforehand. The 
the test in writing field messages (a 
very simple one will suffice) should be 
prepared and typewritten in as many 


must be 


situation for 
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copies as needed. The officer desig- 
nated by the major to conduct the test 
may prepare this or the officer causing 
the test to be made may prepare it. 

The length of the road sketch should 
be prescribed, and the time within which 
it is to be completed. Each sketcher 
should report to the major just before 
starting out, to have the paper on which 
his sketch is to be made initialed. 

The character of the tests in first aid 
should be written out and copies handed 
to the officer who is to conduct the test. 

The combinations of letters which are 
to form the tests in visual signaling 
should be formulated and ready to hand 
to the officer detailed to conduct this 
test, and care should be taken to see that 
distances selected are those prescribed 
in the Army Regulations. 

If to the above tests be added a 
minute inspection and checking of the 
equipment of the command, which, if 
carefully systematized, can be accom- 
plished in a half-day, and one or more 
days of field exercises, a colonel or other 
commander can obtain a sufficiently ac- 
curate knowledge of the condition of 
supply and instruction of the regiment 
to enable him intelligently to apply cor- 
rective methods where most needed. A 
Manual describing and illustrating a 
method of inspecting an infantry regi- 
ment and of checking its equipment has 
been prepared and is now being pub- 
lished. The following examples will 
serve to illustrate the manner of prepar- 
ing the tests described above: 


15. Test in Writing Field Messages 
to Be Given to All Noncommissioned 
Officers Not Taking Part in Other 
Tests. 


Situation —Your company is Sup- 
port No. 2 of a Brown Outpost located 


at the John Doe House, 1% miles east 
of H——. You are the leader of a pa- 
trol, composed of three men besides 
yourself. At 3 p. m. you are told to 
reconnoiter the north edge of H as 
far as the railroad. As you approach 
Columbia Road you see three White 
(hostile) men mount up and ride rap- 
idly to the west. A friendly citizen tells 
you that he saw a trainload of White 
soldiers stop and begin unloading near 
the arsenal. 

Requirement.—Write the message 
you send to your commander. 

Note—Messages will be criticized 
and graded on a scale of 100 by the offi- 
cer conducting the test. 

16. Test in Road Sketching.—To be 
given to one commissioned and two non- 
commissioned officers of each company, 
or to such members as may be desired. 

Make a road sketch at least 114 miles 
in length, showing ground forms, in ad- 
dition to other military features. Time 
for turning in completed sketch, two 
hours. The paper on which the sketch 
is to be made will be presented to the 
major just prior to beginning sketch, 
who will initial it. 

Note.—Sketches will be criticized and 
marked on a scale of 100 by the officer 
conducting test. 

17. Tests in Visual Signaling—Two- 
foot flag. General Service Code—Any 
three of the following combinations of 
five mixed letters to be sent and received 
at a distance of at least one mile in one 
minute : 





<mmON 
OK Dz > 
Cu4Y°% KAR 
OmgN4 
wSSr 


PH 


Semaphore Flags—Any eight of the 
following combinations of letters to be 
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sent in one minute at distance of not 
less than 500 yards: 


o 
e) 


." 
AGdUHOCaM Ry 


ae 
Z~zzOw 
MmMeoxsZzsm 


Lal 
Ll 


One OOAN 


dT > wy 
— 

maARO 
eT: 


Note——Each man will be graded on 
a scale of 100 by the officer conducting 
the test and the average mark of the 
company tested reported. 

18. Test in First Aid.—To be given 
to one squad from each company, to be 
selected by battalion commander, or to 
such other number of men as may be 
desired. The test will be made by a 
medical officer, and will include the 
following: 

1. Schaffer’s “Method of Resuscitat- 
ing the Apparently Drowned.” 

2. Treatment of a compound frac- 
ture of both bones of the lower arm. 

3. Treatment of gunshot wound in 
the thigh, cutting the femoral artery. 

4. Give symptoms and treatment of 
heat exhaustion and sunstroke. 

5. Put patient described in Question 
2 on litter and load into ambulance. 

Note.—Each squad will be graded on 
a scale of 100 and report made to major. 

19. To make the inspections and tests 
described requires system. If the sys- 
tem described in the Manual for the in- 
spection of an infantry command and 
checking its equipment is followed and 


the tests outlined above, or such others 
as may be desired, are conducted as 
suggested, rapid progress can be made 
and accurate knowledge of conditions 
obtained. But it cannot be done with- 
out system ; there must be no lost mo- 
tion, no waste of time; everything must 
be kept moving. 

20. Much space has been occupied in 
this memorandum in calling attention 
to what are considered vital defects in 
the fundamental training of our sol- 
diers, causes which are believed to be 
responsible for the defects have been 
enumerated, and suggestions made 
which, it is believed, will lead to im- 
provement. 

What is needed most of all is the 
realization on the part of all grades of 
officers responsible for troop instruc- 
tion that accurate knowledge must be 
acquired. General information will not 
suffice. Then, there must be close and 
constant supervision on the part of all 
officers. It will not do to leave company 
instruction unsupervised to the company 
officers. The colonel, lieutenant colonel 
and the majors must be about constantly 
to encourage, advise and correct. 

Programs and schedules of work to 
be followed are essential to progressive 
instruction. This working to schedule 
is yet comparatively new to our army, 
and, unfortunately, there seems to be 
an impression that, once it is made out, 
there is little more to be done. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. The best 
schedule will accomplish little unless 
followed up day by day with constant, 
intelligent supervision. 


D 











Report on the Offensive Operation of June 
$1. 1917 


MISSION 


O CARRY trancheé de Flensburg 
> 2 and trancheé Blonde, between 
Mont Cornillet and Mont Blond, 
trenches whence the enemy could ob- 


serve our positions south of Mont 
Cornillet. 
RECON NAISSANCE 
After conference with the G. O. 


commanding the 132d Division, and 
after having thoroughly examined the 
photos of the enemy’s position, I had 
detailed for a minute reconnaissance of 
the terrain Lieutenant d’Hauteville and 
Sergeant Grenadiers Portat and Pelle- 
rin. This reconnaissance was executed 
on the evening of June 19 and continued 
on the morning of June 20. It enabled 
me to determine exactly the emplace- 
ments of the enemy’s barricades and to 
fix very precisely the approaches for the 
attack, together with the plan of opera- 
tions for the party. This plan was out- 
lined after having secured the advice 
of the colonel commanding the 166th 
Infantry regiment, in command of the 
sector, and was approved by the G. O. 
commanding the division. 

The attack had at first been decided 
for June 20 at 21 o'clock (9 p. m.); it 
had to be postponed to June 21, 3.50 
a. m., for the following reasons: 

1. Necessity to ensure the support of 
machine guns, auto-rifles and 1-pounder 
guns, whose role is necessarily less accu- 
rate at night. 

2. Insufficiency of the stock of gre- 
nades necessary for the fight. This 


stock, owing to the heavy bombardment 
from the enemy, could only be com- 
pleted at night, and only thanks to the 
energy of the reserve battalion of the 
166th. Notwithstanding an extreme 
fatigue, this battalion fulfilled this 
strenuous task rapidly. 

3. Greater facility of observing the 
movements and counter-attacks of the 
enemy following the combat. 

4. Possibility of taking advantage of 
the darkness for getting closer to the 
enemy, and thus engaging the grenades 
—fight at a better range. 


PLAN OF ATTACK 

Effectives—The effectives engaged 
for this operation included: 

(a) One party thus composed: Six 
sections of grenadiers (48 men and 
noncoms) ; 3 sections of auto-riflemen 
(24 men); 1 platoon of 16 grenadiers 
from the divisional depot of the 132d 
Division. 

These elements had to fulfil the of- 
fensive operation itself. 

(b) Five platoons of infantry of the 
166th and 20 ammunition carriers, who 
had to ensure the replenishment of the 
grenadiers and the occupation of the 
ground conquered. 

(c) A working party, strong 10 men, 
furnished with tools necessary for con- 
necting immediately the positions con- 
quered to the departure trench. 

Distribution of the Troops.—Five as- 
saulting columns, constituted out of the 
above detachments. 

1. One column under the command 





*Translation of a paper printed in L’/ilustration, July 21, 1917. 
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of Second Lieutenant Aligne, including 
two sections of grenadiers, one platoon 
of infantry (3d Company). 

The mission of this column was to 
carry the enemy’s barricades of the east- 
ern part of trancheé de Flensburg, the 
point R, the approach trench R. O., 
and at last the point O. 

2. One column under the command 
of Second Lieutenant Leger, including 
two sections of grenadiers, one platoon 
of infantry (3d Company). 

The mission of this column was to 
carry the trench R. M. as soon as point 
R will have been carried by the first 
column. These two columns were to 
operate under the protection of a sec- 
tion of auto-riflemen, located at the 
pointe du triangle (apex of the tri- 
angle), and firing at R. O. and O. P. 
Both were under the orders of First 
Lieutenant Grenadier d’Hauteville, who 
was also charged with their replen- 
ishment. 

3. One column under the command 
of Sergeant Langeron, including one 
section of grenadiers, one platoon of in- 
fantry (3d Company). 

The mission of this column was to 
attack point M, starting from outpost 
B, as soon as the second column will 
have made sufficient progress in R. M. 
It is supported by one platoon of auto- 
riflemen located in outpost B, and firing 
in the direction of trench R. M. 

4. One column under the command 
of Sergeant Borel, including one section 
of grenadiers, one platoon of infantry 
(3d Company). 

The mission of this column was as 
follows: Starting from outpost A, at- 
tack, in liaison with the third column, 
the trench left of point M; progress in 
trench M. F. and carry point F. 

It is supported by a section of auto- 


riflemen located in A and firing on M. F. 

5. One column under the command 
of Second Lieutenant Mangin, of the 
166th, including one platoon of grena- 
diers of the 132d Division, one platoon 
of infantry (7th Company). 

The mission of this column was to 
take hold of the trench P. O. It is to 
launch its attack as soon as point R is 
carried, and as the first column ad- 
vances in R. O. 

Columns 3 and 4 were under my di- 
rect command. 

Support from the Neighboring Ele- 
ments—Four sections of machine guns 
and three 1-pounder guns, located on 
the northwest slope of Mont Blond, held 
under their fire R. O., the trancheé 
Blonde, and the ground north of this 
trench. 

Two sections of machine guns, lo- 
cated on the eastern slopes of Mont 
Cornillet, crossing their fire with the 
sections of Mont Blond. 

One section of rifle grenadiers of the 
166th, located in trench X, fire on trench 
F. M. R.; later on trancheé Blonde, as 
soon as trench F. M. R. is carried. 

One platoon of Antoine May’s Com- 
pany, of the 366th, who had dug an ap- 
proach trench in the direction of 
trancheé Blonde, was to go forward and 
join the grenadiers, as soon as the prog- 
ress on this place would seem sufficient. 

The artillery, advised in advance, was 
to put down on special demand by 
rocket a fixed barrage in front of tran- 
cheé Blonde and on trancheé Nouvelle. 

Grenades — Ammunition.—Supplied 
from four dumps, containing: 

1. At the pointe du triangle, 3,000 
hand grenades (including 500 A. B 
“incendiary” grenades), and 2,000 V. B. 
rifle grenades. 

2. In A, 2,000 hand grenades (includ- 
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ing 100 A. B.), and 2,000 V. B. 
grenades. 

3. In B, 2,000 hand grenades (includ- 
ing 100 A. B.), and 1,000 V. B. 
grenades. 

4. In C, emergency dumps, contain- 
ing the excess brought up at night by 
carrying parties. 

The supplies in these different em- 
placements are verified during the night 
from the 20th to the 21st by Sergeant 
Grenadier Portat. 


EXECUTION 


The deachment of grenadiers and 
auto-riflemen was during the evening of 
the 20th gathered in a dugout. 

The barricade in the trench between 
R and N having been attacked in the 
morning with hand grenades and held 
by the grenadiers of the 166th, a sec- 
tion of grenadiers from the attacking 
party moved up close by this barricade, 
in order to relieve the tired group of 
the 166th and to hamper any new attack 
from the enemy. At 22 o'clock (10 
p. m.) the Germans did attack this bar- 
ricade, but were easily repelled with 
incendiary grenades. 

The other sections left their shelter 
on the 21st at 1 o’clock and reached 
their departure emplacements where the 
columns were constituted as above. At 
3 o'clock the Germans launched a heavy 
attack with incendiary grenades against 
the barricade in trench R. N. This at- 
tack is swiftly broken down by grenade 
fire from the front sections of grena- 
diers belonging to columns 1 and 2. 
During the fight Second Lieutenant 
Aligne and Noncoms Garnier and Pel- 
lerin are badly wounded by phosphorus 
burns, but stick to their posts. 

At zero hour (3.30), while the strug- 
gle is still in progress around this barri- 


cade, Second Lieutenant Aligne, show- 
ing the finest energy, and gallantly sup- 
ported by Noncoms Garnier and Pelle- 
rin, dashes forward, followed by the 
first two columns. This heavy blow 
throws the enemy back, but he does not 
cease fighting with grenades. Several 
times he endeavors to stop our advance ; 
always outranged by our grenadiers and 
severely struck by our grenades, he is 
compelled to continue, and even to 
hasten his withdrawal. 

At the same time the fifth column 
(Lieutenant Mangin) has also over- 
thrown the enemy. Notwithstanding 
two counter-attacks delivered by the 
enemy from the trancheé Nouvelle, who 
endeavor to attack it on its flank, this 
column continues its advance. 

About 4 o’clock the columns of Lieu- 
tenants Aligne and Mangin join at point 
O. During these combats the section 
of auto-riflemen of Sergeant Boutrou- 
ille, which had moved forward and had 
taken position in shell craters, has given 
great assistance in repulsing the two 
counter-attacks launched against Lieu- 
tenant Mangin’s column. 

As soon as the first column occupies 
point R, the second column engages the 
fight and advances in R. M. Unfortu- 
nately, the replenishment being very 
strenuous over ground soaked with 
water and considerably torn up by 
shells, swept by the continuous fire of 
machine guns located in M, the parties 
of the 166th detailed to replenishment, 
worn out by the fatigues of the preced- 
ing days, cannot keep this column suffi- 
ciently furnished with grenades. The 
fight slackens a few minutes at this 
point, and our grenadiers drop back in 
order to secure more ammunition. 
Lieutenant d’Hauteville, comprehend- 
ing the situation, immediately appeals 
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to other ammunition carriers, taken 
from another company of the 166th, 
and succeeds in quickly reestablishing 
the chain of replenishment. At this 
moment Second Lieutenant Aligne, 
whose column had finished its task, 
takes the command of this column; the 
fight is resumed and the advance 
continued. 

When I saw the group Aligne ap- 
proaching point A, I launched the at- 
tack of columns 3 and 4, who had been 
until this moment busy with firing hand 
and rifle grenades at the enemy’s trench, 
right and left from point M. This fire 
had even succeeded in destroying en- 
tirely the personnel of two machine 
guns, located close to point M. 

The attack of these last two columns 
was carried with an overwhelming dash 
by the men, impatient to go ahead. The 
enemy was thereby panicstricken. The 
Germans, leaving their trenches, fled to 
all sides, pursued by the grenadiers and 
by the men of the 166th, whose enthu- 
siasm was indescribable, and who. 
standing on the parapets, fired at the 
fugitives. The carriers themselves, 
forgetting their fatigue, picked up rifles 
abandoned by the enemy and started 
shooting at him. 

During this disorderly retreat on 
open ground, the enemy, taken under 
the fire of machine guns, 1-pounder 
guns, and even under the barrage of our 
artillery, immediately launched, cer- 
tainly suffered very heavy losses. His 
fugitive groups could be watched van- 
ishing little by little, but very few ele- 
ments reached Nauroywood. 

On the conquered ground a few small 
isolated groups still offered resistance. 
The grenadiers swiftly got rid of them. 
During the attack of one of the latter 


groups Second Lieutenant Aligne was 
wounded by a bullet in the chest. He 
nevertheless kept on encouraging his 
men, and only left the place on my 
formal order, the attack being, besides, 
entirely at an end. 

Consolidation—On my demand, a 
section of machine guns took up a posi- 
tion first in M and later in F. The 
working party, as soon as the third and 
fourth columns crossed the line M. F., 
boldly got on the open ground and dug 
an approach trench, connecting outpost 
B with the conquered trench. 

Reaction of the Enemy.—During the 
attack a very heavy barrage of 105-mm. 
and 150-mm. guns was put down on our 
first-line trench and on the approaching 
trenches leading to it. 

Two counter-attacks were attempted, 
debouching from the trancheé Nouvelle, 
which were repulsed, as stated. Over 
200 corpses were counted by the 166th 
on the conquered ground. To these 
losses must be added those suffered by 
the enemy during his retreat. Besides, 
six light machine guns were taken. 
Five prisoners were captured by the at- 
tacking force ; ten more by the Company 
May of the 366th, whose help has been 
very efficient. 

The answers of these prisoners have 
enabled us to know that the en- 
emy’s forces against which we fought 
amounted to one battalion, very heavily 
burdened by the previous attacks, and 
two fresh companies, especially called 
up in order to execute the attack 
launched by the enemy at 3 o'clock, 
having for its objective the trancheé de 
Flensburg. The action seemed so se- 
vere to the enemy that he feared for a 
while a very far-reaching action (see 
German communique of the 22d). 
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CONCLUSION 


The dash and eagerness of the grena- 
dier groups have been quite remarkable. 
The help given by the men from the 
166th, especially by the 3d Company 
(Captain Gallais), has greatly contrib- 
uted to the success; a large part of it is 
due to them. These men, tired by a so- 
journ in the trenches, in an especially 
difficult sector, have fulfilled their task 
with an energy above all praise. 


The liaison between all arms has 
been perfect ; the help of machine guns, 
auto-riflemen, and 1-pounder guns has 
been most efficient. 

Expenditure of Grenades.—About 
10,000 hand and rifle grenades have 
been spent. This number shows all the 
importance of the replenishment in an 
operation of this kind. It is necessary 
for the officer in command to detail a 
very energetic officer to this replenish- 
ment. 























The Spirit 


"T's responsibility of the military 


authorities to the manhood of 

the nation has become vast in- 
deed. A large percentage of the able- 
bodied men of the United States are 
under their well-nigh absolute control. 
They could send them forth to meet 
victory, death or shattering wounds— 
to perform any labor which might seem 
to them necessary for the attainment of 
victory. Under these circumstances, 
especially when a man has no longer the 
right to say, “I will go or not, as I 
please,” a peculiar obligation rests on 
the Army to see that those entrusted 
to it as instruments should be made as 
fit and efficient as humanly possible, to 
enable them to carry out the tasks in 
which they are to risk their own life and 
health and their country’s honor. 

All countries in this war have had to 
face the big question of training new 
armies, and naturally the smaller the 
army in peace times the greater the task 
when war is declared. Countries such 
as England and the United States, afte: 
war was declared, found themselves 
suddenly confronted with the great task 
of feeding, housing, clothing, equipping, 
and training hundreds of thousands 
of men, to fit them for the firing line 
and to cope with the tremendous diffi- 
culties which the conditions of this war 
present. Like other countries, the 
United States started with a very small 
and utterly inadequate organization—an 
organization made for peace times, and 
one which had no means to expand. 

The problem is how to obtain the 
maximum efficiency in the shortest 
space of time. The value of time can- 
not be overestimated. Each day of 


of Training 


training is inestimable, and at the same 
time the organization of an army on 
some settled principle, the creating of a 
General Staff, the complete training of 
green officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and the improvement of experi- 
enced ones to meet present conditions, 
must go on unceasingly and at top speed. 

In order to obtain the maximum 
efficiency, officers, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and men must be taught the quali- 
ties of resource, independence, and self- 
reliance—qualities which go to make 
the best soldier in the long run. Prac- 
tical training and development of these 
qualities help the soldier to the state of 
mind where he never knows he is beaten. 
Along with the technical training must 
be developed esprit de corps. Gener- 
ally by a competitive spirit in the small 
units aid a genuine loyalty to the army 
at large, battalion and regimental loy- 
alty leads to army loyalty. Battalion 
and regimental loyalty tends to make of 
officers and men one happy family, 
proud of themselves, proud of their 
regimental home, wherever it may be, 
in tents, huts, the 
trenches, keen to make themselves and 
that temporary home smart as a sign of 
the alert spirit within, and jointly anx- 
ious to make their unit a glory to their 
army. 

New armies have to build up tradi- 
tion, but this begins from the day the 
unit is formed and is founded on the 
discipline and training record of that 
unit. In short, the spirit of training 
should be a spirit of self-reliance, loy- 
alty, and kindness, all based on a strong 
sense of discipline and community of 
interest. This has, perhaps, been sum- 


bivouacs, or in 
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marized by the old and true saying, 
“Make a man proud of himself and his 
unit and you can always depend on 
him.” 

When an officer or man dons a uni- 
form he must submit his will completely 
to the will of his country. Therefore, 
in planning training, the first and most 
important step before you can accom- 
plish anything is to inculcate discipline 
to all ranks in its most rigid form, tak- 
ing great care that it is done in the 
proper way and with a clear under- 
standing of what it means. Reams of 
literature can be written on this subject, 
but it is sufficient to say here that un- 
less you begin with discipline, you will 
never obtain the full benefit of your 
efforts. The individual will not be a 
dependable cog in what would other- 
wise be a smooth-running machine. 
Only when a man salutes properly and 
smartly and is smartly dressed, equip- 
ment clean, etc., and when he stands 
to attention properly, his mind and body 
alert, only then is he ready to follow 
any order with confidence and precision ; 
and when a man salutes an officer, he 
should do it with pride—proud of his 
uniform and proud of his soldierly bear- 
ing, which immediately stamps him a 
fit subject to carry out his responsibili- 
ties. If all ranks are trained and in- 
terested in these details both officers 
and men will be infinitely more re- 
spected and capable of carrying out 
their duties under stress of fire. It is 
a tremendously important subject and 
only requires to be put in the proper 
way before the men. History has shown 
thousands of instances where discipline, 
and discipline only, has saved the day. 

At times, during the training period, 
officers and men will chafe under the 
conditions, which sometimes are very 





trying, and will crave to get to the front 
by some short route. But let it be re- 
membered by all that each individual 
owes it to himself and his country to 
carry on in good spirit during these 
times, as complete training has been 
proven to be the most necessary opera- 
tion in successful scientific warfare. 

An officer should sympathize with the 
men’s likés and dislikes, their pleasures 
and annoyances, at the proper time, 
until at last they regard him as one of 
themselves, a companion and friend, for 
with such a man they will brave any 
danger or endure any amount of 
privation. 

The soldier can be brought to the 
highest efficiency by inducing him to 
believe that he belongs to a unit that is 
infinitely superior to others around him. 
Such sentiments should animate the 
training of new armies—the value of 
which have been proven over and over 
again on the battlefield. It is a broad- 
minded method which insists on smart- 
ness, duty and discipline, but not on 
hate. It is a code of morality and should 
be taught systematically in the training 
camps for all ranks. It would be a 
good thing to set out such a code in 
the form of notes on morale, discipline, 
leadership. 

The fundamental principles of suc- 
cessful training are uniformity of train- 
ing and systematic instruction, and the 
first necessity is the rapid development 
of instructors. 


Some of the problems are: How to 


arrive at the best form of ground work 
for all training; how to avoid overlap- 
ping ; how to secure a progressive train- 
ing system of military education; how 
to train specialists for the technical 
branches without allowing them to fall 
below this high standard of soldierly 
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bearing, courage and discipline required 
by every soldier, whether he belongs to 
a labor battalion, a railway company, 
the infantry, the cavalry, the artillery, 
or the flying corps. Authorities also 
have to hold the balance between special- 
ists and general training, and to find a 
system to give equal opportunity for all 
to get the best teaching. The Army 
should be open to new ideas and ready 
to encourage them. 

In spite of the many difficulties to 
overcome in connection with this big 
question of training, the United States, 
compared to other countries, would seem 
to be in a fairly happy position. A 
great many armies suffer from lack of 
resources, whereas the United States’ 
resources are comparatively unlimited. 
They also have the advantage of being 
in direct touch with their overseas 
forces, the experience of foreign armies 
and the assistance of foreign officers 
who have fought under and have been 
trained in the actual methods of warfare 
employed at the front. This coordina- 








tion keeps the training alive throughout, 
and in spite of dreary periods which 
are bound to exist in training camps, 
the men engaged are brought as near 
as possible to the realities. This plan 
also quickens the sympathy between the 
army in the field and the army at home. 
This is an inestimable benefit; it keeps 
alive at the front the feeling that those 
at home are fitting themselves in the 
best way to take their place in the line, 
while those at home are constantly 
brought into relation with the facts of 
real warfare. Training units should re- 
member that, even with a well-ordered 
plan of progressive training, there is 
bound to be a constant change in meth- 
ods, a process to which there is likely 
to be no end, as long as the war lasts. 
But if based on lessons learned in this 
war, and with the advantages referred 
to, there is no doubt the United States 
will have a consistent plan of progres- 
sive training from the recruit to the 
battalion commander. 














Maneuvers of French Divisions in Instruction 
Camps 


By Major E. Requin, 


NE of the characteristics of this 
long war and one of the conse- 
quences of the constant evolution 

of combat methods is the development 
of instruction during warfare. The ne- 
cessity for constantly instructing and 
perfecting men, specialists and small 
units is proven. 

But it is not enough to have officers, 
noncommissioned officers, and men, 
whose discipline and instruction leave 
nothing to be desired. It is also neces- 
sary that in the complicated machine 
of modern combat all great units should 
form a homogeneous and working 
whole, where each shall know exactly 
his place and part, where all the means 
employed harmoniously combine and 
complete each other under the direction 
of their natural head, and where, finally, 
all the officers and all the staffs know 
well how to command in battle. 

Before the beginning of this war, the 
combat unit was the army corps of two 
divisions, gradually the division becom- 
ing the true combat unit, interchange- 
able, having all the parts necessary for 
existing and fighting independently— 
the army corps now being only a unit 
of command which, according to cir- 
cumstances, consists of a variable num- 
ber of divisions, 3, 4, 5. It is, in some 
respects, the idea of combat sector which 
has replaced that of fighting army corps. 
In a combat sector, the same com- 
mander (army corps commander) must 
have at his command the necessary 
number of divisions to resist attack or 
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French General Staff 


maintain the defense, while warranting 
the stability of the command. 

The essential part played by the di- 
vision in tactical combinations and the 
great importance of perfecting its com- 
bined instruction is very apparent. 

That is why the generals commanding 
artillery corps and infantry divisions 
(in particular) have been strongly urged 
not to concern themselves merely with 
filling up the vacancies in their units, 
after the battle and during rest periods, 
but also to resume and perfect the 
instruction of the large units formed 
with a combined offensive in view. 


FORMATION OF INSTRUCTION CAMPS 


Many camps for this purpose have 
been formed in each army zone, the 
divisions passing through them in turn 
before going into battle. The valuable 
results obtained by sojourns in these 
camps, where even the smallest details 
may be studied and practiced until they 
are so familiar that the men apply them 
almost automatically in battle, reaping 
immediate benefits in easy success, have 
been noted on the Somme, at Verdun, 
and all the recent operations. 


ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


The combined instruction of the large 
units is given under the personal super- 
vision of the generals of divisions, from 
directions and under control of the su- 
perior units of command. 

To encourage men in the forward 
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vie 
movement, to give them appreciation of 
rank, to give cohesion to the different 
subordinate units, to give all leaders, 
whoever they may be, the opportunity 
of commanding in their place of battle, 
to teach all, to combine their fire and 
their movements and the new methods, 
finally to teach the different arms to 
coordinate their actions; such is the aim 
of sojourns in the camps and of the 
maneuvers practiced in them. 

The general commanding in chief has 
said elsewhere to this effect: “The goal 
to attain by the sojourn of a large unit 
in a camp (division) is essentially to 
prepare for a combined offensive, for 
which the principles have been laid down 
in the new instructions for the offen- 
sive of small and large units. 

Use of Time.—The program for the 
employment of time determined by the 
general staff especially emphasizes the 
following : 

1. Preparation of subordinate units 
of the division to take part in a com- 
bined offensive with their division. 

2. Carrying out a combined offensive 
maneuver of division in the formation 
of an extensive operation. 

The duration of sojourn is divided 
into three essential parts. 

The first is given up to exercises of 
small units whose instruction must be 
kept up or merely developed (platoons, 
companies, battalions). 

The second is employed in the exer- 
cise of units larger than battalions 
(regiments, brigades), and is aimed es- 
pecially at the study of the use of new 
devices of combat, liaisons of all sorts, 
the operation of organs of command. 

The third is given up to combined 
divisional maneuver. 





It is the duty of the various staffs 
to prepare all these exercises, to follow 
them closely and direct them toward 
definite and precise goals. 

Combined Maneuver.—A 
divisional maneuver (with troops) must 
be preceded by a maneuver of the 
“Cadre.” This is always profitable if 
well managed. It must include various 
phases of an offensive in the actual bat 
tle formation, each phase requiring, in 
principle, one day’s maneuver. 

These phases may be the following: 

1. Installation of the division in a 
jumping off base across from an enemy 
first position: debouch, capture of this 
first position, reconnaissance of a second 
position. 

2. Advance on this second position, 
final completion of preparations for at- 
tack, installation in the second jumping 
off base. 

3. Attack of the second position, 
reconnaissance of the following organi- 
zation, attack of the latter in view of a 
rapid exploitation. 

4. Study of a concrete case of tacti- 
cal exploitation. 


combined 


5. Study of a concrete case of strate- 
gical exploitation. 

The direction of all this part of in- 
struction falls principally on the su- 
perior unit of command (army corps 
or army), whose duty it is then to or- 
ganize and see carried through the pro- 
gram they have prepared. 

It is necessary that every staff officer 
study and reflect upon this question, as 
all staff officers must be capable of pre- 
paring similar practice for the benefit 
of large units (army corps or infantry 
division ). 





Assault Training’ 


Tue Spirit oF THE OFFENSIVE 
EXTRACTS FROM FIELD SERVICE REGULATIONS (PART 1) 


“The essence of infantry tactics consists in breaking down the enemy’s resistance by 
the weight and direction of its fire, and then completing his overthrow by assault. Although 
the enemy may not await the assault, infantry must be constantly animated with the desire 
to close with him. To drive an enemy from the field, assault, or the immediate threat of it, 


is almost always necessary.” Sec. 6 (2). 


“Decisive success in battle can be gained only by a vigorous offensive.” Sec. 99 (1). 
“The advance of the firing line must be characterized by the determination to press for- 


ward at all costs.” Sec. 105 (4). 


“Half-hearted measures never attain success in war and the lack of determination is 
the most fruitful source of defeat.” Sec. 99 (2). 


CHaprer I—PRINCIPLES OF TRAINING 


1. CONCENTRATION 


O TEACH the soldier to apply on 
the battlefield the lessons he has 


learned on the training ground 
is the essence and aim of all training. 

It is by continued concentration only 
that any form of training can be so im- 
pressed as to become second nature. 

If such training has been adequate, 
the soldier in moments of excitement 
and tension will automatically apply 
what he has learned. 


2. VITALITY 

Vitality of mind and body is essential 
to prevent staleness and monotony. 
Without vitality training is of little 
value. 

All work should be done in short, 
sharp bursts and be as intense as 
possible. 

3. THE OFFENSIVE SPIRIT 

Every form of battle training must 
be founded on the offensive spirit. 

The chief duty and thought of all 
should be to kill as many of the enemy 
as possible, and during periods of train- 
ing the aggressive spirit and the desire 


to kill should be impressed on all ranks. 

No pains should be spared by instruc- 
tors to cultivate this spirit and to em- 
phasize its importance in a vivid manner. 

All training devices such as dummy 
figures or targets for bullets, bomb or 
bayonet should be regarded as repre- 
senting a real enemy whom it is the 
soldier’s duty to kill in as expeditious 
a manner as possible with the weapon 
most suited to the purpose. 


4. BULLET AND BAYONET 


The bullet and the bayonet belong to 
the same parent, the rifle, which is still 
the deciding factor on the battlefield. 
One must work with the other. 

It is the spirit of the bayonet that 
captures the position, and of the bullet 
that holds it. 

The bullet also shatters the counter- 
attack, and kills outside bayonet dis- 
tance. 

Bayonet training and musketry train- 
ing are therefore complementary to 
one another, and must be taught as 
one subject. 

The bomb is valuable for clearing 
small lengths of trench and for close 
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fighting after a trench has been stormed. 
It is, however, a weapon quite secondary 
to the rifle and the bayonet. 


5. FIRE AND MOVEMENT 


Fire and movement are inseparable 
in the attack. Ground is gained by a 
body of troops advancing while sup- 
ported by the fire of another body of 
troops. 

This principle of fire and movement 
should be known to all ranks, and the 
one object of every advance, namely, 
to close with the enemy, should be em- 
phasized on all occasions. 


6. ASSAULT TRAINING 


Assault training may be divided into 
three stages: 

First Stage —The training of the in- 
dividual soldier in the combination of 
rifle fire and bayonet work in the assault 
and counter charge. (Chapter II.) 

Second Stage.—The training of the 
individual soldier in bullet, bayonet and 
bomb with the idea of teaching him to 
use the weapon appropriate tc the situa- 
tion in which he may find himself. 
(Chapter III.) 

Third Stage-——The collective training 
of the platoon or company in the em- 
ployment of all infantry weapons by 
means of a tactical exercise. (Chap- 
ter IV.) 


CuHapTter I]—First STAGE 





7. This stage is devoted to training 
the individual soldier in the combination 
of rifle fire and bayonet work in the as- 
sault and counter-charge. When the 
class assembles every man should have 
explained to him the relation between 
bayonet and bullet in the assault. The 
principles of the assault and counter- 
charge should also be made clear. 
Throughout the training the instructors 





should foster the fighting spirit and en- 
courage the desire to kill. 

8. The practices during this stage are 
divided into bayonet practices, firing 
practices, the counter-charge. The ex- 
ercises to be carried out on each day 
should be selected according to the pro- 
ficiency of those under training. Exer- 
cises of an elementary nature should 
be used until the class is familiar with 
the rifle and the bayonet. Later, the 
more advanced exercises should be un- 
dertaken to perfect the combination of 
bullet and bayonet. They should be car- 
ried out in the sequence (i) assault, 
(ii) bayonet, (iii) bullet, the natural 
sequence of an assault. 


9. BAYONET PRACTICES 
(Bayonet Training, 1916) 
(a) Pointing. 
(i) By word of command. Long and 


short point with plenty of movement 
and vim. 


(ii) Hand indication. Long and 
short point. 

(iii) Target practice with “blob” or 
ring stick. All points. 


Quickening practices should be car- 
ried out at the end of every individual 
practice with the class drawn up in a 
circle, first facing the instructor, later 
with backs to him. 

(b) Parrying. 

The principles of offensive parrying 
should be explained and each man 
should be tested both in and out of a 
trench in the following: 

(i) “On Guard” with rifle, to parry 
attack made with stick. 

(ii) “On Guard” with stick, to parry 
attack made with rifle; attack to be 
made while advancing slowly. 

(iii) “On Guard” with rifle, to parry 
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attack made with stick from short point 
position. 

(iv) “On Guard” with rifle, to parry 
cut made with stick used as a sword. 

(v) With rifle at “jab” position, to 
fend off attack made with stick. 

(c) Disarming and Disabling. 

(i) Method of “knocking out” an 
enemy when an attack has been parried. 

(11) Method of dealing with enemy 
when the rifle has been seized, the bayo- 
net broken or come off the rifle. 

(iii) Method of disarming. To be 
practiced at first with sticks. 

Quickening practices should be car- 
ried out at the end of each individual 
practice. The class should be drawn up 
in a circle and practiced in making a 
point and butt stroke, parry, fending 
off an attack, disarming, etc. 

(d) Assaulting. 

The class should be exercised in the 
following practices: 

(i) Pointing at dummies on gallows 
or on the ground, first at a walk, and 
then with the pace quickened. 

(ii) Method of getting out of a deep 
trench. Agility in jumping in, out and 
over a trench. 

(iii) Pointing at dummy when jump- 
ing into a trench. 

(iv) Continuous assault over course, 
combined with rapid fire. 

It should be pointed out that the high 
port is only adopted when actually pre- 
paring to assault. At other times the 
rifle is carried at the slope or trail or 
slung according to circumstances. 


10, FIRING PRACTICES 


(Firing practices to be dovetailed in 
with bayonet practices) 


In all practices the necessity of fixing 
the sights on the rifle at any required 
range should be emphasized. In the 


heat of action this is apt to be over- 
looked. 
(a) Application of Fire. 

Class in single rank and opened out 
(see para. 16 of “Bayonet Training, 
1916”). 

The instructor explains that each man 
is to practice quick application of fire 
at the eye of the man opposite in the 
spirit and with the same enthusiasm 
as when using the bayonet. The man’s 
eye should be about one yard from the 
muzzle of the rifle of the man aiming 
at him. The muscles and mind must 
be braced up with the determination to 
hit every time the trigger is pressed, 
care being taken that the trigger is 
not snatched. Opposite numbers should 
note if the aim is as “declared.” 

Odd numbers “Rest.” 

“At the left (right) eye of the oppo- 
site number, 5 rounds, Fire.” 

Accuracy of aim and correct trigger 
pressing must never be sacrificed. The 
instructor should check faulty positions, 
lack of grip, trigger snatching and slack- 
ness in reloading after firing. The in- 
structor should carry an eye disc and 
check the aim of a few men. The 
standing position will be used in this 
practice only when the ground is unsuit- 
able for the prone position. Odd num- 
bers will be exercised in a similar 
manner. 


(b) Rapidity and Accuracy in Altera- 
tion of Aim and Reloading. 

The odd numbers of the class act as 
targets for the even numbers and vice 
versa. The two ranks are extended to 
four paces interval and are 50 yards 
apart. 

On the command “Load” both ranks 
assume the prone position and load. 
The odd (or even) numbers remain 
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steady while the even (or odd) num- 
bers take their orders from the instruc- 
tor, i. e., “at the right-hand man (sec- 
ond from the left or any named man), 
rounds’), Fire.” The 
ranks work for periods of two or three 
minutes alternately. 

Single shots are fired with a view to 
developing quickness in handling the 
rifle, grip, change of aim, etc. Direc- 
tion of rifles and faulty trigger press- 
ing will be observed and checked. 


(‘number of 


(c) Development of Power of Com- 
mand. 

The instructor orders the soldier to 
aim and fire at parts of his body, cloth- 
ing, etc., etc. 

Method as for (b), except that every 
few minutes one of the soldiers takes 
the place of the instructor, gives the 
necessary orders, and so develops in 
himself the power of command. 


(d) To Train the Eye and Brain to 
Work Together. 

Half the class takes up a position in 
a trench and watches thé front for ap- 
pearances of the remainder posted at 
100 yards distance and behind cover if 
possible. On the given signal the men 
behind cover take snapshots at those in 
the trench. Both ranks act independ- 
ently, taking a shot whenever the men 
opposite expose themselves. After 8 
or 10 exposures the men behind cover 
assault the trench, advancing at the high 
port in quick time. During the last 30 
or 40 yards before reaching the trench 
the line will break into a steady double, 
finishing up the last 10 yards with a 
rush and jump into the trench. The 
defenders will deliver rapid fire until 
the attackers are within 50 yards of the 
trench, when they will spring out and 
wait “On Guard” until the order 


“Charge” is given, each rank passing 
through the other and assuming posi- 
tions from which fire could be opened 
at a retreating enemy. The point of 
aim at an advancing enemy under 100 
yards is normally the waist line. The 
instructor will discuss each man’s ac- 
tions, and the ranks will then change 
over and repeat the practice. The in- 
structor should be careful to see that 
men do not get into a careless way of 
holding their rifles when delivering 
rapid fire. Unless this point is empha- 
sized rapid fire is unlikely to be effective. 

If possible this practice should begin 
from a further distance, say 300 yards, 
and two or three advances by alternate 
sections covered by the fire of the other 
should be made to get within assaulting 
distance. 

During this time, i. ¢., before assault- 
ing distance is reached, control should 
be exercised and the principles of fire 
and movement illustrated. 

(e) Improvised Range Practice (see 

table, p. 55). 

These practices will be varied accord- 
ing to the men’s proficiency. They are 
also suitable for competitions and sug- 
gested standards are as follows: 

Practice 1. Rifle to be 
Time to load and fire, 60 secs. 

Practice 2. Rifle unloaded. 
secs. 

Practice 3. Time from the command 
“advance” to last shot, 50 secs. 


unloaded. 


Time, 25 


11. THE COUNTER-CHARGE 

In order to prevent being taken at a 
disadvantage, the holders of a position, 
if without ammunition, must make a 
controlled and _ well-timed counter- 
assault and push it home with all the 
vigor, dash and determination of fresh 
men against an enemy who has been 
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(An improvised range of 30 yards.) 





Practive Target 


Method of conducting 





1. 
Application | Bayonet fight- 
ing disc. (To 
represent a 
German 
head.) 


7 
Falling tar- 
gets. 


Improvised 
from tins, car- 
tridge cases, 
etc., at 1 ft. 
intervals. 

Bayonet and | 

bullet in at- 

tack. 


Bayonet fight- 
ing discs. (To 
represent a 
German 
| head.) 








i 
| 








| 
j 
| 
I 


From cover. 


From cover. | 


Class in extended order, 50 yards from 


targets. On the command “Fire”’ 
men snap 5 rounds, after which the | 
instructor signals ‘‘Advance"’ when 
each man advances at top speed, | 
bayoneting two prone dummies | 
(sacks) on the way. On arrival at | 
the final position rifles will be loaded | 
and 5 rounds fired. Individual or | 
collective fire will be used according | 
to safety conditions. | 





subjected to an advance under trying 
circumstances. 

Two lines advancing against one an- 
other with the bayonet will seldom meet. 
The one stimulated with the greater 
fury and confidence, by the force of its 
determination to conquer, will cause the 
other line to waver and turn. 

When carrying out the exercises de- 
scribed below, the following qualities 
should be developed: 

(a) Determination —Each man as he 
advances must select an individual op- 
ponent to kill, and must concentrate all 
his thoughts upon that determination. 
He must keep his eyes upon the selected 
victim and upon him alone, and not upon 
the advancing lines as a whole. 

(b) Fury and Dash—Every man 
must shout “charge” as he rushes in 
upon his opponent. 

(c) Control—While still keeping his 
eyes upon his victim, each man must 
develop a “collective sense” which en- 
ables him to keep touch to right and left. 


First Exercise 


Advance and charge towards the in- 
structor in single rank with scabbards 
on bayonets. Length of advance and 
charge from 80 to 100 yards. 

Points to be emphasized. 

(a) Control while advancing slowly 
at the high port. 

(b) Dash and fury during the last 
20 yards. 

(c) Resumption of control and open- 
ing of fire after completion of charge. 


Second Exercise 

To be practiced after the principles 
of an assault have been grasped. 

Two lines about 80 to 100 yards apart 
extended at two paces interval to ad- 
vance and charge through one another, 
passing right arm to right arm. 

Points to be observed as in the first 
exercise. 


Third Exercise 


One or more waves of several lines 
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extended at two paces interval to charge 
through similar waves. 

Waves about 80 to 100 yards apart. 
Distance between lines about 40 to 50 
yards. 

Points to be observed as in first and 
second exercises. 


Fourth Exercise 
Attack and counter-attack. 


Attackers. 

(a) Begin advance at the trail at 
about 150 yards from the position to be 
assaulted. (Firing from hip can be 
practiced. ) 

(b) Begin assault at the high port. 

(c) When within 20 yards of the 
enemy, charge. 


Defenders. 

(a) Lying in the open or in a trench. 
Fire until no more ammunition is left. 

(b) Advance to front of position 
without loss of time, come on guard and 

(c) Charge the enemy. 

Points to be emphasized : 

sefore launching a counter bayonet 
attack endeavor to induce the attacking 
force to continue its advance as long 
as possible so that it may become dis- 
organized and exhausted. 

Judge the right moment for defenders 
to leave cover and allow just sufficient 
time for their charge to develop. 

12. At Bullecourt a trench had been 
taken by two companies of infantry who 
had run out of bombs and ammunition. 
Four lines of Germans attacked this 
trench. 

When the leading German line was 
about 200 yards distant our infantry 
came out with their bayonets. The 
enemy hestitated, thinking the infantry 
would surrender, but as they did not 
do so the Germans continued slowly to 
advance. 






The infantry then charged with the 
bayonet, breaking the first two German 
lines, and causing the other two to run 
away. A satisfactory feature of their 
flight was that they became entangled in 
their own wire and were then annihi- 
lated by the fire of our guns. 


Cuapter IIJ—Seconp Stace 


13. A specimen exercise which can be 
varied to suit local conditions and con- 
siderations of safety is given below. It 
is to be looked upon as a guide rather 
than as a stereotyped exercise, and is 
designed to make the individual soldier 
realize that he should be able to use his 
three weapons, rifle, bomb and bayonet, 
with equal facility and to counteract 
any tendency to regard himself merely 
as a specialist in his section weapon. 


Exercise (see cut, p. 529) 


(a) The soldier leaves the starting 
line as the barrage lifts, and walks at 
a steady pace to the charging line. 
Firing from the hip may be practiced 
during this stage if considered desirable. 

On reaching the charging line a 
whistle is blown and he breaks into a 
double. Then he sees a sniper hiding 
in a shell hole, bayonets him and pro- 
ceeds to get through the obstacle. 

This accomplished, he is met by a 
German represented by a dummy whom 
he at once bayonets. While he is still 
engaged with this dummy, another Ger- 
man climbs on the parapet and is about 
to shoot him. The soldier turns imme- 
diately and puts a bullet through the 
target which is held up by an operator 
in the trench at this moment. He then 
charges the trench with a shout and 
bayonets three dummies in the trench. 

As soon as he gets into the trench, he 
finds he is being bombed from a shell 
hole beyond, locates the shell hole and 
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throws two bombs into it. He then 
recharges his magazine and, finding he 
cannot shoot over the parados, he over- 
comes this difficulty by making a fire 
step. As soon as this is complete he 
fires five rounds rapidly at the target on 
the bank. 

If the man be a rifle bomber, he can 
be made to carry his cup attachment 
in his bomb carrier until he arrives in 


Two shell holes which can be made 
by exploding a couple of 2-inch trench 
mortar bombs. 

(c) The exercise should be carried 
out at first using blank ammunition for 
all firing before entering the trench, 
and bombs unloaded but fused. 

Later on the exercise should be car- 
ried out with live ammunition, including 
bombs, and firing from the hip. 
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the objective trench, when he should be 
made to employ rifle bombs against a 
suitable target. 

(b) The materials required are: 

Five sack dummies. 

Figure targets. 

One target on a pole representing a 
German shooting. 

A 12-foot bank. 


CuHaptrer 1V—Tuirp STAGE 


14. A specimen exercise which can be 
varied to suit local conditions and con- 
siderations of safety is in Appendix 
III to Army Council Instruction 1230 of 
1917, and in Appendix XIII C. of S.S. 
152. “Instructions for the Training 
of the British Armies in France.” It 
is reproduced here. 
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FIELD PRACTICE (MUSKETRY AND BAYO- 
NET FIGHTING) 

(a) This practice is designed to im- 
press on the minds of all ranks: 

(i) The necessity for the ready use 
of rifles. 

(ii) The combination of fire and 
movement. 

(iii) The cooperation between the 
bayonet and the bullet. 

The practice may be carried out by 
sections, platoons, companies, or bat- 
talions, according to the ground and 
facilities available. 

(b) The action of a platoon is taken 
as an example: 

(i) Dress.—Fighting dress (S.S. 135, 
Section XXXT). 

(ii) Formation.—Platoon in line or 
in column of sections. 

(iii) The objective is pointed out. 

(iv) The platoon advances towards 
the objective in artillery formation of 
sections, preceded by scouts. 

(v) A surprise target appears (out 
of range of rifle bombs). It is signaled 
by scouts. 

(vi) The target is engaged by rifle 
fire of the scouts. 

(vii) The target is engaged by rifle 
fire of the platoon. 

(viii) The platoon advances by alter- 
nate rushes of sections. 

(ix) The target disappears. 

(x) A target appears (out of range 
of rifle bombs) some few minutes later 
on the original objective. 

(xi) The platoon deals with the tar- 
get in the same way as in (vii) and 
(viii). 

(xii) When within assaulting dis- 
tance the platoon delivers the assault. 

For this purpose, if possible, a bayo- 
net-fighting course should be provided ; 
if this is not possible, some sacks to rep- 


resent the enemy will suffice, but correct 
bayonet fighting methods must be in- 
sisted on. 

(xiii) The objective is gained, pa- 
trols pushed out, sentries posted, and 
consolidation begun. 

(xiv) A surprise target is shown and 
rapid fire opened. 

(c) The practice can be carried out 
over any distance from a 30-yard range 
upwards, but naturally the more nearly 
the distance over which this practice 
is carried out approaches that which 
would obtain in battle, the better. 

It should be carried out, whenever 
possible, over rough ground and with 
ball ammunition. 

In order to bring about the primary 
object of the practice, namely, the use 
of the rifle, no other weapons but the 
rifle should be used at first. At a later 
stage, when all ranks are proficient with 
the rifle and bayonet, the use of Lewis 
guns, rifle bombs, and bombs may be 
introduced. 


NOTES ON CARRYING OUT THIS EXERCISE 


15. An exercise of this kind requires 
ingenuity and forethought to prevent it 
becoming a musketry range exercise 
instead of a practical fighting exercise 
as intended. 

16. Effort should be made to give life 
to the proceedings and to interest the 
men in their task. 

This can be done by ensuring that the 
schemes are interesting and varied, by 
explaining the conditions at the begin- 
ning, by discussing the execution at 
the end, and by letting the men see the 
results of their work. 

Unless the interest of the men is 
aroused the results will not be satis- 
factory. 

17. Details of any scheme cannot be 
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laid down. They depend entirely on the 
military common sense of the officer 
responsible for its preparation, and on 
the ground available. 

Principles, however, can be enunci- 
ated and are already set out in the 
text-books. 

18. There are three participants in 
any scheme who must all understand 
that their functions are quite distinct 
and cannot overlap. 

(a) The commander and his fighting 
men. 

(b) The director and his assistants 
or umpires. 

(c) The spectators. 

19. As regards the spectators it is 
only necessary to say that, whatever be 
their rank, they may not interfere in 
any way with the exercise, and are to 
be kept clear of the fighting men and 
the umpires. 

The exercise should always be ex- 
plained beforehand to the spectators. 

20. As regards the other two partici- 
pants, the distinction between command- 
ing a unit and directing a scheme can- 
not be too clearly emphasized. 

(a) An officer commanding a unit 
should not attempt to command, and at 
the same time to direct operations. 

(b) Those whose duty it is to direct 
must be so dressed that the fighting 
troops recognize them as such and can- 
not confuse them with those who exer- 
cise command. 

(c) Section 550 of Musketry Regu- 
lations, Part I, lays stress on the prin- 
ciple that no criticism or interference 
should take place except for safety 
purposes, until the exercise is concluded. 

Unless a commander is given a free 
hand to carry out an exercise which 
has been set to him, he is bound to lose 
interest and so will his men when their 


attention is distracted by outside inter- 
ference. 

21. Thus, should it be desired to 
carry out an exercise with a platoon, 
the platoon commander would be set 
the scheme by his company commander, 
or if so desired by the battalion com- 
mander, or by an officer specially se- 
lected for the purpose. 

The officer who sets the scheme, and 
who therefore cannot be the platoon 
commander, acts as director and has 
to assist him anyone he requires, the 
fewer the better. The director and his 
assistants wear a distinctive mark or 
dress. 

The musketry officer might be one of 
the assistant directors, and any men re- 
quired to work the appliances are also 
assistants. These are all under the 
orders of the director and of no other 
authority. 

The director and his assistants must 
deal with any emergency of danger or 
safety, but cannot give any other orders 
to the fighting troops except through 
the platoon commander. The fighting 
troops must understand this and not be 
inconvenienced or allowed to feel that 
they are under two masters. 

During the exercise it is wrong for a 
battalion commander or officer of any 
rank to interfere by giving orders or 
advice unless he is acting as a director 
or assistant director and the troops 
know him as such. 

22. This system is well understood 
by all who play games. There is a close 
analogy between cricket and an exer- 
cise of this kind. 

(a) The players play the game under 
the agreed laws, and under the orders 
of their captain. These are the fighting 
men and their captain is the platoon 
commander. 
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(b) The umpires and ground men 
intervene under conditions well recog- 
nized by the players. They do not tell 
the batsman how to bat or the bowler 
how to bowl, nor get in the way of the 
players. ‘They also wear distinctive 
dress. These are the director and his 
assistants. 

(c) The spectators have their allotted 


places, keep away from the pitch, and do 
not interfere with their advice or by 
their presence. 

23. Finally, the measure of success 
of the scheme is the measure of interest 
taken in it by the men. 

Time and trouble spent in designing 
a realistic scheme are seldom wasted, 


and will bear good fruit on the battle- 
field. 











Varied Ground 


Recruiting of the German Infantry 
Companies 

At mobilization the German infantry 
companies had five officers, a captain 
commanding the company, and four 
first or second lieutenants, of which one 
or two belonged to the reserve. The 
losses at the beginning of the campaign 
and the creation of new units steadily 
diminished the number of the original 
company officers, while the number of 
men in the company diminished pro- 
gressively. Since the early part of 1915, 
the German company has, as a rule, 
three officers in place of five. 

During the first part of the war the 
officers of the active army disappeared 
in large numbers on account of casual- 
ties, and in spite of the considerable 
resources available to Germany at mo- 
bilization there soon came a distinct 
shortage in professional ones. The sur- 
vivors were attached chiefly to the staff, 
to the aviation service, or were assigned 
to duties which required a special de- 
gree of military knowledge, and to the 
instruction of new units in the interior 
of Germany or behind the front. Re- 
cruit training was generally reserved to 
old or wounded officers in the interior 
or behind the front, to convalescent or 
wornout officers. In addition a great 
many officers of the active army were 
detached for duty with the allies of 
Germany. Among the infantry officers 
of the active army they are now found 
only as battalion commanders except in 
assault troops. 

It is evident that an effort is being 
made to save them as much as possible. 

The German high command shows 
that it is anxious to keep a body of pro- 
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fessional officers, of the same profes- 
sional value and military spirit, as a 
solid nucleus for the army during and 
after the war. 

The number of reserve officers has 
steadily increased to meet the enormous 
losses of the beginning of the war, the 
needs caused by the increases of the 
army, and to take the places of active 
officers detached from the front. Little 
by little they have been placed in com- 
mand of companies and even of bat- 
talions, posts they could not hope to 
obtain in time of peace. They have also 
taken over almost all such duties as 
intelligence officers, officers charged with 
protection against gas, machine-gun 
officers, and officers in command of 
grenadiers and trench mortars. This has 
permitted men of social grades, for- 
merly excluded, to reach the position 
of officer of reserve. At Verdun in 
December, 1916, 20 per cent were teach- 
ers, 18 per cent students, 15 per cent 
employees, 9 per cent business men, 9 
per cent clerks, etc., in the government, 
6 per cent government employes of 
higher rank than clerk, 6 per cent of 
other liberal professions, 5 per cent pro- 
fessors, 4 per cent manufacturers, 3 
per cent engineers, 3 per cent proprie- 
tors. Still, for some time past in order 
to keep the degree of education and 
instruction which is wanted in the re- 
serve officers, there has been a tendency 
to restrict the number of permanent 
appointments and to increase the num- 
ber of temporary appointments to the 
command of platoons and as specialist 
officers. 

The grade of “feldwebel-leutnant” 
had been provided in time of peace. 
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During the war a great number of non- 
commissioned officers sergeants (“‘feld- 
webel”), or vice-sergeants, who had 
served a certain period, and who be- 
longed to good families, have been ap- 
pointed “feldwebel-leutnants.” They 
wear the uniform, the cockade and 
shoulder straps of second lieutenants, 
and the collar devices of sergeants. They 
are considered as officers during the 
war. At the battle of the Somme, they 
were men from thirty to forty years of 
Only some conspicuous action 
makes them second lieutenants, for ex- 
ample, the few imperial appointments 
among the well-known aviators. 

The grade of “feldwebel” or “vice- 
feldwebel-offizier tellvertreter” has been 
created during the war. Although they 
have the duties of officers during the 
war they do not have any of their privi- 
leges; on demobilization or in case of 
bad conduct their title is taken away 
and they go back to the grade of “feld- 
webel” or “vice-feldwebel,” and lose 
the advantages they enjoyed for the 
moment. They can only become officers 
by passing through the grade of “feld- 
webel-leutnant.”’ 

The general promotion to the grade 
of officer is made only after some dis- 
tinguished action. At the Somme, 59 
per cent of their temporary officers be- 
longed to the active army, 19 per cent 
to the reserve, and 12 per cent to the 
landwehr. Their ages were from nine- 
teen to thirty-one. 

Appointments to the grade of “offi- 
ziers tellvertreter,” which were very fre- 
quent in 1915 and 1916, now seem to 
be less. 


age. 


“Vice-feldwebel” are more and 
more entrusted with the duties of pla- 
toon commanders, without receiving 
titles, insignia, or special advantages. 

In short, the German company since 


1915 seems to have only three officers, 
of whom one is the commander. One 
or two platoons are commanded by 
“feldwebel-leutnants,” “vice-feldweb- 
els,” or even noncommissioned officers. 

The high command seems anxious to 
keep a body of professional officers ca- 
pable of keeping up after the war the 
traditions of the army, and appoints 
as reserve officers only men who by 
their origin, their fortune, their culture 
and social rank are capable of making a 
good appearance beside the professional 
officers. Men of modest origin, who, 
on account of their energy or bravery, 
have been admitted for the moment to 
the rank of officer for the duration of 
the war, will apparently lose that rank 
at the close of hostilities. 

The professional officers are gradua- 
ally being withdrawn from the front 
where they are being assigned to the 
staff, schools of instruction, and special 
organizations where a more complete 
degree of military instruction is re- 
quired. They are also detached for 
service with the German allies. The 
officers of reserve, whose ranks are 
more widely open to men of the middle 
class, reach the command of battalions 
little by little after having supplied al- 
most all the posts of subaltern and spe- 
cialist officers—La France Militaire, 
Paris, October 9, 1917. 


® 


Advice to Staff Officers 
French Staff School) 


(in the 


You must know your duties, accept 
and fulfill them with an absolute hon- 
esty, a scrupulous conscience. 


Of all duties, the most imperative is 
to be always, everywhere, at all times 
at the service of the commander and of 


the troops. That duty obliges you to 
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have no moral weakness, and to over- 
come physical lassitude. 

(a) Endeavor to win the troops’ 
love, and therefore neglect nothing that 
might lessen their fatigue and their 
suffering. Live near them as often as 
possible ; during the effort increase your 
care, share their dangers. Be always 
courageous and modest, full of respect 
for your chiefs and for theirs, full of 
confidence, disciplined and obliging. 

Do not try to command—that is not 
your part; do not show out the part of 
your mission which places you near the 
commander as his assistants; especially 
show out that which designs you as the 
zealous servants of the troops. 

(b) In your relations with the com- 
mander (liaisons) be deferential and 
sincere. Never substitute yourself for 
your chief ; especially do not assume the 
attitude of inquirers or controllers. 
The chiefs near whom you are sent 
have the right to your respect, your de- 
votion, your confidence, as justly as your 
chief. Try to deserve their confidence 
by acknowledging on all occasions their 
authority, by doing or saying nothing 
which might lessen his authority. 

(c) Your relations with the staffs 
near which you are sent must rely 
on mutual frankness. You must be re- 
ceived as friends, so they keep nothing 
hidden from you; you must therefore 
be esteemed and trusted. 

(d) If you believe the thought of 
your general is badly interpreted, point 
out this mistake to the chief of the unit 
where you notice it. You are not to 
correct it yourself. That is the business 
of the command at the different eche- 
lons. It belongs to your chief, to whom 
you will report, to decide in which way 
he will interfere. Your reports must 
be sincere and absolutely exact. Do 


not hasten to conclude, control your in- 
formation, always beware of your im- 
pressions, and be very prudent in your 
judgments. Precisely because you con- 
tribute to make more definite the opin- 
ion your chief has of his subordinates, 
bring a rigid honesty into play by re- 
porting only important and precise facts. 
Your reports must be such that you 
could let them be seen by the authorities 
whom they concern. So behave the 
staff officers who feel they accomplish 
their duty as they ought to. 

The verbal appreciations you will add 
to your reports must be moderate and 
reflected. You must be quite sure not 
to be mistaken before you affirm. You 
must always affirm, never insinuate. 

(e) With your direct chiefs, be frank 
and serve them with sincerity and right- 
ness. Give your opinion, if they ask 
for it, with great freedom of mind, but 
with modesty and measure; fairly ac- 
cept their decision. Employ yourself 
to its success. 

At any time, by your attitude, your 
cheerfulness, your gallantry, be for 
your chief a source of pride and of con- 
fidence. Surround him by an atmos- 
phere of energy and cheerfulness. 

(f) In your offices, always be good- 
humored; avoid grumbling, shun de- 
pressing discussions, join your will to 
that of the energetic officers to main- 
tain high the morale of all; never listen 
to words of discouragement without 
making those who spoke ashamed of 
them; you must never be afraid of 
truth, however painful it might be, but 
you must look at it in front and over- 
come the difficulties. 

Always work; do not be satisfied by 
living on what you have acquired. Staffs 
that sleep or refuse to look after better 
methods of work and the means of per- 
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fecting the instruction of all and of 
the troops are guilty. Keep your mind 
largely open to all solutions; never re- 
ject any @ priori. Get accustomed to 
work quickly; do not accept instances ; 
attach yourself first to the bottom of 
things. 

(g) In the combat, be brave without 
temerity or hesitation. Keep  cool- 
blooded. Endeavor to put order every- 
where. If to maintain it you must sacri- 
fice your life, it is for you a happy 
chance of giving it gloriously. 

Thus the secret of our profession is 
that we must know well our place and 
keep there everywhere and always. 
That requires especially conscience, 
even before intelligence or heart. 

The commander decides, the troops 
fight, the staff officer works and his 
task is ungrateful. Nevertheless, he 


will experience in fulfilling it great sat- 
isfaction if by his character and his 
instruction he is worth sharing the re- 


sponsibilities of the commander and the 
glory of the troops. 

You will be anxious to deserve that 
honor. 

® 

Machine Rifles at Night 

Using the term night to include all 
hours during which it is impossible for 
the gunner properly and effectively to 
aim his weapon on account of total 
darkness, poor light about dawn, or on 
account of fog, the limitations of ma- 
chine rifles vary with the seasons, and 
that which under certain circumstances 
makes for the inefficiency of the rifles 
adds to the possibilities of success of 
an attack during one of these periods. 

Laying out stakes, establishing auxili- 
ary aiming points and screens and the 
use of lights should, if possible, be 
avoided, and this is particularly true of 


lights in trench warfare. Involving so 
much daylight preparation and opening 
the way for confusion or misunder- 
standing with changes of detachments, 
any of the mentioned methods for night 
firing is open to serious objections. 

Using the Benét mount, the following 
method for night firing has been used 
by the machine-gun company of the 33d 
Infantry with excellent results from 
emplacements. In our emplacements 
we have placed two stands or platforms 
which were made of pieces of 2x 4 of 
the required length. Under the bar- 
rel rest was placed one piece in which 
two holes had been bored to receive the 
legs without disarranging their angle of 
spread. The holes should be bored deep 
enough to receive the legs to the feet. 
Under the elevating mechanism is em- 
bedded the other 2x4, and into it 
are driven four right-angled pieces of 
small iron for clamping the feet to the 
board. Mount the rifle on the plat- 
forms and screw the elevating screws 
down to zero. Set the rear sight for the 
range to any given objective, and bring 
the sights and objective into alignment 
with the elevating screw. Before 
starting the elevating screw, note care- 
fully the position of one of the knobs 
of the handle with reference to the trav- 
ersing bar. One of the handles should 
be marked with a small piece of wire 
for use in the dark. 

If the objective is a front to be swept 
by fire, lay the sights on one end of the 
desired traverse and drive a nail or put 
a mark against the outside of the inner 
elevating screw guide to mark one ex- 
tremity of that particular traverse. 
Traverse the rifle until the other ex- 
tremity is reached and mark that point. 
The traverse stops should be pegs of 
some sort that will fit in the holes bored 
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at the traverse limits, and so placed that 
they block the guide when the traverse 
limits are reached. A_ convenient 
individual traversing board for each 
rifle may be made of a board one-quar- 
ter of an inch thick and cut to fit snugly 
between the feet of the elevating mech- 
anism. Bore holes in this board at the 
traverse limits desired, into which the 
stops will fit, and slip it into position 
when it is desired to use the rifle for 
night work. More than one position 
for the elevating mechanism may be 
had on the same rear platform and two 
or more traverse limits laid out on the 
same traversing board. 

In originally laying the rifle on an ob- 
jective the number of turns, i. ¢., 
through 360 degrees, and additional 
mils required to align the sights and 
objective should be carefully noted and 
recorded. Each traverse should be 
numbered and so marked that the possi- 
bility of its limits being improperly 
fixed by the stops is reduced to a mini- 
mum when the rifle is being set up at 
night and without lights. The com- 
mands used are as follows, after the 
rifle has been placed on the stands: 
“Elevation three turns, twelve mils,” at 
which the gunner turns the elevating 
handle through three complete revolu- 
tions and twelve mils in addition, and 
locks the mechanism. At the second 
command, “Second traverse,” a stop is 
placed in the hole marking one limit of 
that traverse and the inner elevating 
screw guide brought over against it. 
At the command, “Distribute right 
(left),” the gunner traverses to the left 
or right, as the case may be. Similarly, 
commands for searching may be given. 

The targets used were kneeling sil- 
houettes in line, sixteen targets to a 
group, covering a front of 20 yards at 


ranges of 480 yards and 500 yards, and 
so placed that shots at one group will 
not strike the other. Gunners have been 
limited to one strip per group, and have 
been hitting from a minimum of 37 per 
cent to a maximum of 59 per cent of 
the targets shot at in each group. 

These results were not obtained at 
the cost of a large expenditure of am- 
munition in daylight firing. When the 
emplacements had been constructed and 
the targets set, only two strips were 
fired from an emplacement to test out 
the arrangement before going to night 
work. This speaks volumes for the ele- 
vating and traversing mechanism on 
the Benét gun, which, it may be worth 
while noting, is readily adapted to the 
Lewis gun by whittling down a Benét 
stock to make it fit. 

The traversing boards should be part 
of the equipment of each emplacement 
and the gun squads frequently changed 
from one to another in instruction, in 
order that they may become familiar 
with the use of boards other than those 
they constructed. The labor and maté- 
riel necessary to prepare for the firing 
are not great, and are more than justi- 
fied by the results obtained in practice 
and the interest displayed by the men 
who, to say the least, are ordinarily 
somewhat inclined to be apathetic about 
turning out for night drill after spend- 
in eight hours during the daytime with 
the rifles—Capt. C. A. Dravo, M. G. C., 
33d Inf. 

® 
A Simple Mil Scale 


Under present regulations, all off- 
cers and enlisted men are required to 
wear the identification tag when on 
field service. This tag, with a small 
change, can be readily used as a simple 
mil scale: 
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The above sketch shows the change 
necessary, and consists in filing off a 
section that leaves a chord of 1 inch. 
On this chord mark off a scale reading 
tenths. By adjusting the tape around 
the neck or making a knot so that the 
tag can be held 10 inches from the eye, 
the inch scale will read 100 mils.—Capt. 
B. Macruper, 51st Inf., Adjutant. 


® 

Models 

The picture on the cover of this num- 
ber is reproduced from a photograph of 
a set of miniature trenches constructed 
between the barracks of F Company, 
62d Infantry, commanded by Capt. C. 
L. Tinker, at the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. He gives the following descrip- 
tion of it: 


Miniature trenches constructed to 
represent a company sector of the front 
line, including the battalion head- 
quarters. 

Scale-—Two inches to 1 yard. 

Wire Entanglement—Heavy white 
thread was used to represent wire. 

Revetments.—Durham tobacco sacks 
used for sandbags; other revetments 
were built same as revetments used in 
regular trenches. 

These trenches were constructed from 
pamphlet on “Trench Warfare” and 
“Construction of Trenches,” and later 
criticized by Captain Clavel, of the 
French Army, and after some changes 
approved by him. 

I found that the men of the company 


displayed a great interest in the progress 
of this work, and seem to get a much 
clearer understanding of the subject 
than they did by being shown the longer 
trenches, constructed to actual scale, as 
the whole scheme can be grasped at a 
glance. 

l am submitting this photograph, hop- 
ing that the suggestion may be of value 
to other company commanders. 

This plan of education by, so to speak, 
absorption is a good one. Men remem- 
ber things they see every day, and, in- 
deed, our whole system of education is 
based upon use of the eyes rather than 
of the ears. A British officer was lec- 
turing the other day on machine guns 
and machine-gun training. He has been 
an instructor in the British school for 
the purpose, and in describing his 
methods with his classes he said that at 
the beginning of every lecture he wrote 
a large “P. R.” on the blackboard. 
There it faced everyone during the lec- 
ture, being taken in by every eye there. 
At the end he told his hearers that 
os 
connoissance to be made by every com- 
mander of a machine-gun unit. 
probably will not forget it. 

In Europe models are being used on 
a large scale for training and prepara- 
tion. In the Jilustrated London News 
for November 17, 1917, there is a pic- 
ture of such a model, with the follow- 
ing description : 


was the essential Personal Re- 


They 


Many of the British advances on the 
western front have been methodically 
rehearsed with the aid of models of the 
ground to be fought over and by prac- 
tice of maneuvers under similar condi- 
tions. Describing how the infantry 
were prepared for the Battle of Mes- 
sines Ridge, a Morning Post correspon- 
dent writes: “They had a wonderful 
model of the ridge, covering more than 
an acre of ground, and true in every de- 
tail of contour and adornment, which 
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could be studied for hours. I came _ redoubts. The third line is similar to 
upon this remarkable miniature repro- the second. 


duction of the ridge on my way back 
from witnessing the attack. There 
were the ruins of Wytschaete and Mes- 
sines, the many little farms, with their 
fantastic and often humorous titles be- 
stowed by the inventive map-makers, 
the winding road, and the German 
trenches, and even the stumps of splin- 
tered woods where the enemy lurked 
behind concrete barricades. Generals 
and their staffs and the hundreds of 
officers who visited the real ruins on 
the real ridge this morning spent hours 
in mastering the details of this master- 
piece of ‘landscape gardening,’ con- 
structed out of concrete, carefully 
banked-up earth, and bits of broken 
brick.” The men, too, studied the 
model carefully. 


® 


German Pictures 


The following extract from the 
Washington Post of November 30, 1917, 
will be found of interest in connection 
with the material which the INFANTRY 
JourNAL has already published on the 
subject: 


(‘SpectaL CaBLE FROM THE LONDON 
TIMES TO THE WASHINGTON Post) 
(Copyright, 1917, by the Public Ledger Company) 

British Headquarters in France, 
Nov. 29.—This has been the quietest 
day since November 20. We hold all 
the heights of Bourlon wood, with 
posts well forward toward both Bour- 
lon and Fontaine, but neither village is 
in our possession. 

I have been inspecting the “erman 
trench system we captured. The main 
trench advanced line of the Hindenburg 
system is deep and narrow, with many 
strong points, and snipers’ posts, and 
without dugouts. The main _ trench 
second line is 1,000 yards behind, and is 
16 feet wide, for the purpose of stop- 
ping tanks. Five feet down is the fire- 
step and five more the trench bottom, 
with great dugouts and trench mortar 


Behind all is an area of 2 miles, inter- 
sected with support trenches,. minor 
works, and incredible quantities of 
barbed wire. I found an artificial 
sunken road, winding for miles, 4 feet 
deep and 14 feet wide, defended by a 
deep area of barbed wire, often of a 
thickness enough to resist cutting by 
hand nippers. The barbs are an inch 
long and so close together as not to 
leave room for a grasp. The wire was 
arranged in most cunning patterns, 
forming traps. 


® 


Singing in the Training Camps 

Among the facts that have been 
established in the training camps this 
year is the fact that every soldier likes 
to sing. It doesn’t matter in what di- 
rection his other preferences tend—he 
may or may not care to read or go in 
for athletics or attend the movies—but 
he does like to join a dozen, or a hun- 
dred, or a thousand other fellows in the 
songs they all know. 

Commanding officers of long experi- 
ence have recognized this fact in build- 
ing the new American Army, and are, 
so far as possible, making places on 
the overcrowded schedules of camp 
routine for the work of the song lead- 
ers. More than thirty of these leaders 
have been placed in the National Army 
cantonments, National Guard camps, 
naval training stations, and mobiliza- 
tion centers of the Regular Army by 
Lee F. Hanmer, of the Commission 
on Training Camp Activities of the 
War and Navy Departments. 

“It is just as essential that the sol- 
diers know how to sing as it is that 
they carry rifles and know how to shoot 
them,” said Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 
recently in speaking of his command at 
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Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
“There isn’t anything in the world, even 
letters from home, that will raise a sol- 
dier’s spirits like a good, catchy, march- 
ing tune.” 

This conviction was also voiced by 
Major General Bell, commandant at 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, Long Island, 
who believes that “a songless army 
would lack in the fighting spirit as much 
as it lacked in responsiveness to music.” 

The song leader has by now become 
a familiar figure in most of the training 
camps. He is helping the men to sing 
the old songs they have not sung for 
years and teaching them the new popu- 
lar songs of the day—songs that the men 
of the Allied forces are singing “over 
there” and songs that really reflect camp 
life because they have been written by 
men in our own training camps this year. 
The song leader is going out on hike 
with the men and teaching them the 
value of a good swinging tune when 
they tramp under the hot sun with a 
heavy pack, or when they toil through 
the mud on a cold, rainy day, or on that 
“last, long mile” when the line elongates 
like an accordion 

Almost veryone knows how to sing— 
at least, almost everyone knows the 
words of a few songs or part of a song. 
It is the business of the singing leader 
to teach you the rest of the song that 
you don’t quite know and the new songs 
that you haven’t had a chance to learn. 
To help this along the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities of the War 
and Navy Departments have issued a 
little book of songs, “Songs of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors,” which contains some 
of the new songs that have come out of 
our own camps, the songs that the Allies 
are singing, as well as some of our own 
old popular songs of Civil War days. 


It is on sale at cost price in the post 
exchange of all camps. 

Camp singing is bringing with it many 
new features. One of them is the plan 
for large community halls to seat from 
5,000 to 10,000 persons. Maj. Gen. J. 
Franklin Bell isacting as honorary chair 
man of a committee of New York citi- 
zens that is raising $100,000 to build the 
community hall at Camp Upton, Yap- 
hank, L. I. In addition to providing 
warm shelter in winter for mass singing 
and for concerts, this hall will be used 
for the important purposes of mass in- 
struction and inspiration by means of 
motion pictures showing details of mili- 
tary technique, and for lectures and ad- 
dresses. Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga., 
is also having a big outdoor auditorium 
built to accommodate similar activities 
there. 

The problems of a song leader in a 
camp of from 30,000 to 45,000 men are 
numerous, the principal one being the 
lack of time to get around to all the 
companies with any degree of frequency. 

Stetson Humphrey, song leader at 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J., has sur- 
mounted the difficulty by 
quartet in each company. These quar- 
tets are called together by the song 
leader to learn new songs, and then they, 
in turn, teach them to the men of their 
companies. A regimental song contest 
is one of the ideas that have originated 
with H. W. B. Barnes, leader at Camp 
Travis, San Antonio, Tex. Mr. Barnes 
is placing on display at Division Head- 
quarters a fine cup as a trophy in a 
contest for the best regimental song, 
original words and music, with band 
accompaniment, to be sung by the en- 
tire regiment. 

Every regiment at Camp Lewis, 
American Lake, Wash., has its own 


training a 
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piano, R. Festyn Davies, the commis- 
sion’s representative there, having 
helped find a way to purchase a dozen 
instruments. Mr. Davies is training a 
chorus of soldiers to take part in 
Tacoma’s “Tree of Light.” 

Recently the War Department recog- 
nized the value of singing by formally 
assigning the song leaders in camp to 
the Quartermaster Corps at large. Al- 
though still under the supervision of the 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, they are now in military service. 
The long stride that War Department 
officials have taken in recognizing the 
value of music was summed up recently 
by Major General Greene, commander 
at Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 
“They did not teach us to sing in the 
old days when I was learning to be a 
soldier,” he said, “but we sang anyway. 
Now the Army has added this new 
branch, and we expect it will give the 
men a great deal of happiness and in- 
spiration.” 

® 
Universal Military Training 


While the Draft Law is perhaps the 
best way in which to provide for the 
immediate military needs of the nation, 
and while both Houses of Congress have 
accepted and applied in it the principle 
of the citizen’s liability to service, it 
does not provide a permanent military 
policy. Many citizens who have not 
given this subject serious thought are 
apt to feel that provision for universal 
military training is permanently settled, 
whereas a mere perusal of the title will 
show the fallacy of any such conclu- 
sion, for it plainly states that it is “A 
bill to authorize the President to tem- 
porarily increase the military establish- 
ment of the United States.” 

The National Association for Univer- 


sal Military Training has devoted its 
entire energies for almost two years to 
creating an informed public opinion 
which would require of Congress a law 
for a permanent system of military 
training for the young men of this coun- 
try, but, realizing the immense educa- 
tional value of a practical demonstra- 
tion of the benefits of such a system, 
the Association proposes that the Draft 
Law be amended as follows: 


AMENDMENT.—All male persons resi- 
dent in the United States, who are 19 
years of age and not more than 31 years 
of age on the (date when this amend- 
ment shall go into effect), and who 
were not registered in pursuance of the 
Act of May 18, 1917, shall be registered 
at such time and place as the President 
may by proclamation direct; Provided, 
that none of the men affected by the 
law so amended shall be called for ac- 
tive military service before reaching 
the age of 21 years. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt, in his usual 
robust and emphatic manner, in a state- 
ment addressed to the National Asso- 
ciation for Universal Military Training, 
fully indorses the amendment and the 
principle comprehended in it. Colonel 
Roosevelt says in part: 


I most heartily agree with you in 
your proposal that the United States 
Government shall, as a permanent 
policy, at once register all the young 
men from 19 years up, for the purpose 
of military training. This is the right 
way to shorten the present war, and, 
moreover, it indicates what we should 
adopt as our permanent military policy. 
As Cardinal Gibbons has well said, 
such training will benefit our young 
men incalculably, not only physically 
but morally, and will not only fit them 
for war, but will fit them for their work 
in peace time. 

Not only is it important that your 
Association’s urgent appeal should now 
be followed by the nation so as to train 
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for this war the young men from 19 to 
21, although not calling them out until 
after they are 21, but, as I have said 
above, the necessities of this war should 
be met at once and without further de- 
lay, and be made the occasion of estab- 
lishing a system of permanent universal 
obligatory military training. 
With all good wishes, 
Faithfully yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s indorsement of 
our campaign for a permanent system 
of military training can be all the more 
readily achieved by making the canton- 
ments permanent to the future security 
of America—our motherland—and the 
upbuilding of our national posterity. — 
H. H. Sueets, Founder and Director, 
National Association for Universal 
Military Training. 








Editorial 


On Training for War 


This war is not going to be won in 
the trenches. It is not going to be won 
by trench weapons. The British and 
French attacks in November and the 
German operations in Italy today show 
how the final blow will be delivered. To 
plan and execute such movements re- 
quires not merely a different type of 
training, but a different order of thought 
from that inculcated in most of our 
manuals on trench warfare. After all, 
the trench is only a means of halting 
the enemy. It no more destroys him 
than the net in which a fish is held 
kills a fish. To do that a gaff is neces- 
sary. It is only the army which can 
deploy from column and from column 
again, which can maneuver according 
to a considered plan in which every 
element of its strength has its just place, 
which can win, which can drive the 
gaff home. 

It would be well for everyone engaged 
in the training of our new divisions to 
remember this. Think and plan how to 
build a trench and how to hold it. Pre- 
pare to advance upon an enemy’s posi- 
tion and drive him from it, but in doing 
so always have at the back of your 
head an answer to the questions: “What 
is the next step? What shall I do when 
the lines of trenches become columns? 
How shall I maneuver against an enemy 
in the open? What shall I do after 
the enemy line is broken and the scat- 
tered resisting groups grow larger and 
more dangerous?” 

Study of the technique of trench 
warfare will not answer them. Our 
training must be not only to hold the 
Germans, but to destroy the Germans, 
a very different matter. 
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Straws 


A little straw that shows which way 
the wind blows: When the B. E. F.— 
we imitate our British Allies in desig- 
nating all sorts of people and organiza- 
tions by initialsk—when the B. E. F. 
first embarked for France very positive 
instructions were given that the erst- 
while polished buttons on tunics and 
equipments were to be smoked to pre- 
vent their reflecting the sun’s rays and 
making a shining mark for the Hun 
riflemen. This was well in its way and 
seemed the obvious and sensible thing 
to do. But this blackening of the but- 
tons had a psychological as well as pro- 
tective effect. Great stress has always 
been laid by the British drill-sergeant— 
the best in the world—on neatness and 
smartness in dress, and it was soon ob- 
served that when the men were not re- 
quired to polish their buttons, they over- 
looked a grease spot on the tunic or a 
frayed pocket; shoes went unblackened 
and faces unshaven. Once the bars 
were down, a whole troop of little devils 
of carelessness flocked in, bringing other 
evils in their wake. 

So in spite of possible aiming spots 
for Boche snipers the order went forth 
from high headquarters that thereafter 
every man must polish his buttons and 
buckles till they looked like burnished 
gold. One exception alone was made. 
The Life Guards insisted that they 
needed no artificial stimulus to neat- 
ness. And to this day the buttons of 
this splendid organization remain dull. 

The streets of Washington are now 
a kaleidoscope of foreign uniforms 
mixed with our own olive drab, and the 
contrast between the smartness of the 
British soldier and our own is any- 
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thing but a credit to our service. It is 
to be said in our favor, of course, that 
many, perhaps most, of the men one sees 
in uniform in the capital, are not sol- 
diers in the real sense of being men who 
have had military training, but rather 
men of science, of technology, or of big 
business, who have sacrificed important 
interests to come to Washington to do 
their part in organizing or equipping our 
Army for its overseas work. They are 
not accustomed to the uniform and less 
still acquainted with the habit which 
makes the Regular straighten his shoul- 
ders and throw out his chest while he 
deeply inhales the frosty air. 

There are enough of this type present 
to make the contrast with the stoop- 
shouldered, un onsciously slouching in- 
dividual strikingly apparent. When the 
former salutes, too, he does it as if he 
meant it, with a snap and precision 
that gives no advantage to the foreign 
officer. On the other hand the newly 
recruited and uniformed officer men- 
tioned, instead of saluting, gives an in- 
formal wave of the hand and a friendly 
nod that may be well enough in civil 
life, but has no place in military cour- 
tesy. What is the salute anyway! But 
a relic of the days of chivalry when one 
gentleman—a knight in armor—raised 
his steel vizer in sign of friendly greet- 
ing to an equal. We have done away 
with the vizer, but we should never 
forget the significance of the salute, and 
should execute it with a snap and smart- 
ness that shows our hearts are in this 
outward and visible sign of the com- 
radeship of arms. 


® 


Rendering Information Available 


It is possible that somewhere, some- 
body is reading all the regulation 














manuals, memoranda and letters of in- 
struction which the office of the Adju- 
tant General is issuing, but it is much 
more probable that most of the officers 
to whom they are sent read those which 
apparently concern the work they have 
in hand, and put the others by to a more 
propitious occasion. Of course it may 
be that some of them tell junior officers, 
to whom such manuals are not sent, 
where they can find them and the sub- 
jects they contain, It even may be 
that in some division there is a central 
office of information where questions 
concerning matter covered in these 
manuals can be answered and copies of 
them consulted by inquirers. 

It would seem that the idea of such 
an office might be worth considering. 
It might well consist of a card file in 
the office of the Chief of Staff and an 
officer who sees to it that it is kept up 
to date. It would probably be an office 
to give references, but not to supply the 
books, and it should be run upon the 
general idea that if one man asks where 
certain matter concerning training and 
organization can be found, another will 
call up and want the same information. 
If a note of the question asked by the 
first inquirer is made of record, it will 
obviously simplify the answer to the 
second if the answer, and a reference to 
where it is available, are on a card file 

Take, for example, the “Manual for 
Commanders of Infantry Platoons,” 
War Dept. Doc. No. 626, Office of the 
Adjutant General, 1917. The title is 
rather blind. The manual covers many 
subjects, not a few of which are equally 
interesting to artillery as to infantry. 
On page 333 the whole question of can- 
tonment is taken up. In looking for in- 
formation upon it one might hope to 
find it there. One would not be sure of 
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finding it there. If the central office of 
information had a reference card, it 
would be available for all inquirers. 

The office of information would be 
prepared to refer inquirers to where 
such data could be found and state 
where the data should be available. A 
captain calls up for information about 
cantonments. The answer is, “See page 
333, Manual of Infantry Platoons. All 
infantry captains probably have a copy.” 
Something more confidential is asked 
for. Central, with his cards, knows 
what the manual containing the answer 
is, and the distribution. He gives the 
title and the distribution and advises 
reference to an officer who should have 
the manual in his possession. 


® 
Training for France 

The article on “Trench Fighting” in 
this issue consists of Chapters II and 
III of a book entitled “Tactics and Du- 
ties for Trench Fighting,” by Capt. G. 
E. Bertrand, of the French Army (In- 
structor to General Pershing’s forces), 
and Maj. O. N. Solbert, C. of E., pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New 
York City. The book is written as a 
text-book taking up in detail, and with 
numerous diagrams, the use of special- 
ists, maneuvering and battle formations 
of platoon and company, relief of a sec- 
tor of trenches, the phases of defensive 
and offensive trench fighting, models of 
trench orders, and special operations 
such as raids, mines, gas and liquid war- 
fare. Captain Bertrand, an officer be- 
fore the war, has led infantry troops 
in nearly all the great battles of the 


Western Front during the last three 
years. The work is accordingly one 
which gives the result of actual experi- 
ences, and will be of distinct value in 
the preparation of the United States 
forces for service in France. 

Methods change so rapidly in this 
war, and so far, at least, tactics have 
been so profoundly affected by changes 
in developing matériel, that there is dan- 
ger in this country of assuming that the 
methods of yesterday, or even of the 
day before, apply today. The best we 
can do here is to lay the foundation on 
such lines that building upon it during 
the final training abroad will require no, 
or at least few, changes in it as we 
should have only to build upon it and 
not replace it with another. The in- 
creasing intercommunication which is 
taking place between our forces on the 
theater of operations and our training 
grounds here, the presence of instruc- 
tors and advisers from our Allies, and 
books like this all help toward a proper 
foundation. 

What we must do here is to produce 
the soldier. The training as a specialist 
must be superimposed upon that. It 
should come later. You have to make 
a man a soldier before he becomes a 
machine gunner. It is dangerous to go 
into the training of organizations be- 
fore you have soldiers to form them, 
and as yet we have not enunciated a 
doctrine of war. Perhaps, indeed, the 


old doctrine still holds good, but in the 
multitude of training pamphlets there 
may be hypercritical souls who feel 
they are being given commentaries 
rather than the dogma which they seek. 








What Sammy’s Doing. By Maj. Jas. 
A. Moss and Capt. W. H. Waldron, 
U. S. Army. Menasha: Geo. Banta 
Publishing Company, 1917. Paper, 
141 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

Why inflict such a cognomen as 
“Sammy” on the brave men who are 
going overseas to help in the task of 
freeing the world from the spectre of 
militarism? One is inspired with any- 
thing but frivolity when he sees a com- 
pany or regiment of these stalwart, red- 
cheeked men out for a brisk walk on 
a hundred roads and lanes in the coun- 
try one of these nippy, frosty mornings. 
They are men, and they are doing men’s 
work. Aside from its title, the book 
is entertaining, and is typical of the 
indefatigability of the authors in collect- 
ing photographs of soldiers at work 
and play. Some of these have not been 
printed before. 


® 


Quartermaster and Ordnance Supply. 
By Instructors of the Army Supply 
Service Course, University of Chi- 
cago. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1917. Cloth, 8vo, 198 
pages. Interleaved. Price, $1.50. 
In compliance with a request of the 

Storage Committee of the Council of 

National Defense, the University of 

Chicago, through its School of Com- 

merce and Administration, organized a 

Course in Army Supply Work. As the 

course has been given several times it 

seemed advisable to put into book form 
an outline of the subject matter. This 
book is the result. It covers, in the 
form of questions, the supply service 
of the modern army, including respon- 
sibility and accountability, with an out- 
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line of the paper work required by both 
the Quartermaster and Ordnance De- 
partments, purchasing, storage, etc. 

The book is hardly one for individual 
study, but forms a splendid guide for 
an instructor qualified to give correct 
answers to the questions as propounded. 
It is interleaved with blank pages for 
notes of answers as by the 
lecturer. 


given 


D 
Inspection Guide for Infantry Troops. 

By Col. Eli Helmick, Infantry, In- 

spector General, U. S. Army. Me- 

nasha: Geo. Banta Publishing Com- 
pany, 1917. Cloth, 16mo, 51 pages. 

Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

A handy inspection manual giving 
concise instructions for inspection of 
the field equipment of infantry organi- 
zations from the regiment down. There 
is included a set of question sheets fur- 
nishing data required by the inspector. 
This little book will be of great aid in 
bringing about uniformity in inspection 
methods. 

® 


Extracts from Army Regulations. Ex- 
tracted by Maj. James A. Moss, 
U. S. Army. Menasha: Geo. Banta 
Publishing Company, 1917. Cloth, 
8vo, 196 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The name suggests the scope of the 
work, which consists of paragraphs of 
the Army Regulations that apply spec- 
ially to line officers. Incorporated in 
the book are some fifty pages of ques- 
tions on the paragraphs extracted. 

® 
Army Paper Work. 


A concise treatise 


giving forms and explaining their 
preparation. 


St. Louis, Mo.: Perrin 
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Smith Printing Co., 1917. Price, 

$1.00. 

This book was prepared by an army 
officer. It gives forms and explains 
their use and preparation. It consists 
of eight lessons with test problems, 
gives a working knowledge of the vari- 
ous forms and their uses, and is intended 
to be used for instruction or reference. 
Facsimile forms and complete instruc- 
tions for their preparation are given in 
every instance, together with references 


to pertinent provisions of the Army 
Regulations and General Orders. The 
lessons are the following: Military Cor- 
respondence, Morning Report, Ration 
Returns, Daily Sick Report, Duty Ros- 
ter, Guard Roster, Roster for other 
duties, Monthly Return, Service Record, 
Discharge, Final Statement, Muster 
Roll and Pay Roll. The author has in 
each case stated a problem to be solved 
and has given suggestions for the 
solution. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
May. Gen. Epwin F. Grenn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Baic. Gen. Cuartes S. FArRNswortuH. 


Acting Secretary: 
Major Joun R. M. Taytor. 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Coronet Perer C. Hagais, Infantry. 
Coronet J. J. Braprey, Infantry. 
Coronet, Truman O. Murpny, Infantry. 
Coronet Grorce H. Estes, National Army. 
Major Hucu A. Drum, General Staff. 
Carprain A. W. Lane, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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Anaoual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Infantry 
Association was held at the Army and 
Navy Club on the evening of December 
21, 1917. Owing to war conditions 
there was only a limited attendance of 
members in person, but a number of 
officers had sent written proxies. The 
present officers of the Association will 
continue to hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected, as provided by Sec. 
2, Art. VII, of the Constitution. 

In accordance with provisions of 
Article X, due notice has been given of 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. These changes were formally ap- 
proved, so that Art. IV, Section 10, 
now reads as follows: 

Membership shall date from the first 
of the month following the date of elec- 
tion, and the annual dues thereafter 
shall become payable on that date in 
each succeeding year. Members over 


two years in arrears shall be dropped 
from the rolls. 


Article X as amended reads: 


This Constitution may be amended 
or altered by a majority vote of the reg- 
ular members either in person or by 
proxies in writing. 

® 
Change in Policy—Everybody Read 

The very great increase in the circu- 
lation of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, com- 
bined with the rapid rise in cost of 
paper and all other materials and labor 
incident to the production of a monthly 
magazine, has enforced a number of 
changes in the routine of the editorial 
office. Rigid economy is the order of 
the day, not only because this is desir- 
able in any business but doubly so while 
the country is at war and the conserva- 
tion of all our resources becomes a 
patriotic duty. 


Heretofore, we have been rather 
lenient with our members and have 
satisfied ourselves by merely sending 
out statements of accounts for dues and 
subscriptions twice a year, trusting that 
officers would remit when convenient— 
which they generally did. This plan 
worked well enough when we counted 
our subscribers by the hundred, and 
were able to take an occasional after- 
noon off for a game of golf or a trolley 
ride in the country. These days are 
gone, our subscribers are counted by 
the thousands, and the business office 
is open from 9 in the morning until 9 
at night. 

The time has come when the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL is a business proposition 
and must be run on business lines. The 
Executive Council has therefore di- 
rected that hereafter the INFANTRY 
Journa be regularly mailed to mem- 
bers and subscribers only when their 
accounts are fully paid in advance. 

In carrying out this necessary policy, 
we will send an advance notice to mem- 
bers and subscribers of the date upon 
which subscription to the JourNAL will 
expire, On receipt of this notice, the 
subscriber should immediately remit 
the amount due for renewal of subscrip- 
tion. This is the custom of all regular 
periodicals, and at once puts the maga- 
zine on a business basis. The receipt of 
renewal blanks by us will give notice of 
the number of copies necessary to print 
of each issue, and save waste and 
expense through overestimating the 
requirements, or disappointment of 
subscribers through underestimate. 

A word about the necessity of keep- 
ing the office advised of changing ad- 
dresses. The Army is on the move. 
Wherever our subscribers may be sta- 
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tioned or however arduous their duties, 
we will try to make the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL a necessity to them in keeping up 
with the changing tactics of the day. 
We ask the cooperation of subscribers 
in writing direct to this office. No de- 
pendence should be placed on mail 
agents or postmasters forwarding copies 
from old stations. The regulation that 


this be done is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 

As a favor to us, talk about these 
paragraphs whenever you 
with your brother officers. Perhaps 
some one of them may not have read 
them, and will be grateful for having 
them brought to notice. Use the blank 
below. 


foregather 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BuILpING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please change my mailing address for the INFANTRY JOURNAL to: 
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Infantry Journal Advertiser 


GENTLE HINTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No. 37 January 1, 1918. 


1. Read the record of a noteworthy achievement. 


2. On this page last month we hinted at the value 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as an advertising medium. 


3. We showed how a single page advertisement in 
the November issue had resulted in the sale of 4,226 Fire 
Control Rules at $2.75 each. 


4. This record was remarkable enough in itself, but 
the advertisement was slightly modified and run again 
in the December issue. Note the result. 


5. The total sales of this Fire Control Rule to date 
advertised solely in the INFANTRY JOURNAL have been 
over $18,000, a return of 300 times the cost of the adver- 
tising. In other words every dollar invested was re- 
turned, not once, but 300 times. Whatisthis? 30,000 
per cent! A pretty good investment. 


6. Do not misunderstand. We do not contend for 
a moment that every, or even most, advertisers in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL profit to this extent. But we do 
maintain that if advertising pays at all there is no better 
medium for reaching military men than through the col- 
umns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


7. We further assert that our readers believe in us 
and cooperate with us. Why? Because it is the In- 
fantry way! Because it is the only way! 
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